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The Prefent State of Mufic in Germany, the Netherlandss 
and United Provinces. Or, the Journal of a Tour through 
thofe Countries, undertaken to colle& Materials for a General Hif= 
tory of Mufic. By Charles Burney, Mu/. D. 2 Vola. voi 
125. [Concluded.] Becket; Robfon, azd Robinfon?” 


‘Ccording to our promife in a former Number * we now 
. proceed. to lay before our teaders, fomé theits of the 
principal ‘genuifes with whom our author contraéted an inti-+ 


_imacy, and from whofe ‘friendfhip and politenefs he derived 


confiderable affiftange, during his refidence at Vienna. . 


© The merit of fighor Haffe has fo long, and fo unjiverfally been 
eftablithed on -the continent, that I have nevet yet-converfed with 
a fingle profeffor on the fubjeét, who has not allowed ‘him -to* be 
the moft natural,.elegant, and judicious compofér of vocal mufit, 
as well as the moft voluminous now alive.’— : 
_ —‘ The. chevalier Gluck: is fimplifying mufig; and with un- 
bounded invention and powers for creating capricious difficulties, 
and decking his mélodies with meretricious ornaments, he tries all 
he can to keep.his mule chafte and fober; his three operas of Orfeo, 
Alcefie, and Peride, are proots of this, as they contain few @ifficul- 
ties of execution, though many of expreilion.’ _ ry 


. But to give our readers a fuller idea of the chevalier,Gluck, 
we fhall tranfcribe the dofter’s account of a vifit he made to 
him at his own houfe, in the company of lord Stérmont and 
the countefs Thun; the latter of whom had writtéh a note to 
the chevalier, who had appointed the afternoon. of Sept. z. 
for receiving the vifit. | 
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—‘ At five o’clock lord Stormont’s coach carried madame 
Thun, his lordfhip, and myfelf, to the houfe of the chevalier 
Gluck, in the Fauxbourg St. Mark. He is very well houfed there ; 
has a pretty garden, and a great number of neat, and elega 
furnifhed rooms. He has no children ;@madame Gluck, and his 
niece, who lives with him, came to receive us at the door, as wel} 
as the veteran compofer himfelf. He is much pitted with the 
fmall-pox, and very coarfe in figure and look, but was foon got 
into good humour; and he talked, fung, and played, madiine 
Thun obferved, more than ever fhe knew him at any one time, 

‘ He began, upen a very bad harpfichord, by accompanying hig 
niece, who is but thirteen years Old, in two of the capital feenes 
of his own famous opera of Alcefte. * 

—‘ I was aflured that mademoilelle Gluck had Jearned to fing 
but two years, which, confidering the perfection of her perform. 
ance, really aftonifhed me. She began finging under her noe 
but he, in a precipitate fit of defpair, had given her up; whe 
fignor Millico, arriving at Vienna about the fame time, and dif- 


covering that the had an improvable voice, and a docile difpofition, ‘ 


begged he might be allowed to teach her for a few months onlyg 
in order to try whether it would not be worth her while ttill to 
perfevere in her mufical ftudies, notwithftanding the late decifion 
againft her; which he fufpeéted had its rife from the impatience 
and impetuofity of the uncle, more than the want of genius ip 
the niece. Her performance now is an equal proof of the fa. 
gacity and penetration of fignor Millico, in making this difcovery, 
and of the excellent method with which he conveys his inftruc- 
tions; for this young lady has fo well caught his tafte and. expref- 
fion, and made them fo much her own, that they have none of 
the coldnefs of imitation, but feem wholly derived from her own 
feelings. 

—* When fhe bad done, her uncle was prevailed upon to fig 
himfelf; and, with as little voice as poffible, he contrived to ens 
tertain, and even delight the company, in a very high degree; 
for, with the richnefs of accompaniment, the energy and vehe- 
mence of his manner in the: Allegros, and hig judicious expreffion 
in the flow movements, he fo well compenfated for the want’ of 
voice, that it was a defect which was foon entirely forgotten. » 


‘ His invention is, I believe, unequalled by any other compofer — 


who now lives, or has ever exifted, particularly in dramatic paint 
ing, and theatrical effects.” 


M. Gluck, our author tells us, has developed his ideas of 
the neceflary requifites of dramatic mufic in his dedication to 
Alcefie to the grand duke of Tufcany, from which he ‘gives a 
Jarge extract. We fhall finifh all we have to fay of the che- 
valier Gluck with the following anecdote. 


¢ A few years fince, a comic opera of Gluck’s was performed at 
the elector Palatine’s theatre, at Schwetzingen: his electoral high- 
nefs was much ftruck with the mufic, and enquired who had 
compoled it; and upon being informed that it was the production 
of an honeft German, who loved old hock; “I think, faysihe 
eleétor, he deferves to be made drink for his trouble ;” and ordered 
him a tun, not indeed quite fo big as that at Heidelberg, but a very 


‘large one, and full of excellent wine,” “ 
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“Of the Abate Taruffi, who was fo ferviceable and obliging 


to. our author, and furnifhed him with moft of the particulars 
relative to Metaftafio, he gives the following character : 


* It afforded me fingular fatisfaction to converfe with the Abate 
‘Taruffi, as I found him to have not only a general knowledge of 
every fubje& that was ftarted, but poffeffed of a fuperior tafte in li- 
terature and the arts; he fpeaks Englith, and is fo perfectly ac- 
quainted with the writings of our beft authors, both in verfe and 

rofé, that’ he quotes them as readily and happily as a native of 

reat Britain."=~ 


Of M. L’Augier he fpeaks thus : 


M. L’Augier, in defpight of uncommon corpulency, poffeffes a 
moft a&tive ‘and cultivated mind. His houfe is the rendezvous of 
the firft people of Vienna, both for rank and genius; and his 
converfation is as entertaining, as his knowledge is extenfive and 
profound. Among his other acquirements he has arrived at great 
fkill in mufic, has a moft refined and diftinguifhing tafte, and has 
heard national melody in all parts of the world with philofophical 
ears. 

* He hasbeen in France, Spain, Portugal, Italy, and Conftane 
tinople, and is, in fhort, a living hiftory of modern mufic.’ 

—< He furnifhed me with an anecdote concerning Caffarelli and 
Gizziello, fimilar to that which I have given in my former jour- 
nal, relative to Senefino and Farinelli. When Gizziello firft fung 
at Rome, his performance fo far enchanted every hearer, that it 
became the general fubjeét of converfation, which not only con- 
tributed to fpread his fame through that city, but to extend it to 
the moft remote parts of Italy; it is natural to fuppofe that the 
account of this new mufical phenomenon foon reached Naples, 
and equally natural to imagine that it was not heard with indifs 
ference in.a -place where fo powerful a propenfity to mutfical plea- 
fure prevails. Caffarelli, at this time in the zenith of his repus 
tation, was fo far piqued by curiofity, perhaps by jealoufy, that be 
took an opportuhity, the firft time he could be {pared from the 
opera at Naples, to ride poft all night, in order to hear that ac 
Rome. He entered the pit, muffled up in a pellice, or fur gown, 
unknown by any one there; and, after he had heard Gizziello fing, 
a fong, he cried out, as loud as he poflibly could, dravo! bra- 
wifimo! Gizziello, é Caffarelli che ti lo dice—'tis Caffarelli who ap- 
plauds—and, immediately quitting the theatre, fet out.on his retura 


to Naples the fame night.’ 


As fignor Haffe’s compofitions and fame ate already fo 
well known among our countrymen, there is not the famé 
temptation to be minute and circumftantial in our account, 
ef him as of his competitor Gluck, who may be confidered: 
as a new fubjeé&t; we fhall therefore content ourfelves with’ 
giving a few perfonal anecdotes of him and his family. 


‘Signor Haffe is tall, and rather large in fize, but it is eafy to 
imagine, that, in his younger days, he muft have been a robuit. 
and ‘fine figure; great gentlenefs and goodnefs appear in his coun 
tenance and manners. He feems to have been more ill,treated by 


time than Fauftina, though he is younger than her by ten years.— 
| Y 2 His 
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His two daughters are about twenty -eight or thirty years of age, 


not handfome, but fo perfeétly well-bred and agreeable in the 
manners, that it is eaty to difcover immédiately, great ¢are ha 
oo taken of their education; they read Englifh, and‘ fpéak ita 
little. | 

‘ After dining with his excellency monftgnore Vifconti, his fe 
cretary carried mea fecond time to the houfe of fignor Hafle, in 
the Landftrafs, the prettieft of all the Fauxbourgs of Vienna. —We 
found all the family at home, and were very chearful and focial, 
Signora Fauitina is very converfable, and is ftill poffefled of much 
curiofity concerning what is tranfacting in the world. She hag 
likewife good remains, for feventy-two, of that beauty for which 
fhe was fo much celebrated in her youth, but none of her fine 
voice! Iafked her to fing—Ah non poffo !—ho pone tutte le mie fa- 
colta. Alas! Iam no longer able, faid the, I have loft all my fae 
culties. 

‘I was extremely captivated with the converfation of fignor 
Haffe. He was eafy, communicative, and rational; equally. free 
from pedantry, pride, and prejudice. He {pole ill of no: ones 
but, on the contrary, did juftice to the talents of feveral coms 
pofers that were occafionally named, even to thofe of Porpora, 
who, though his firft mafter, was ever after his greateft rival, 
He thinks, with Metaitafio, that the good fchool for finging is loft ; 
and fays, that fince the time of Piftocco, Bernacchi, and Porpora, 
no great {cholars have been made.’ . 


The laft perfons! anecdote we fhall give from the firft vos 
lume, the author had from a perfon of high rank, who hag 
been long refident at Vienna, and who is perfe&ly acquainted 
the hiftory of mufical people. 


‘ The great finger fignora Tefi, who was a celebrated performer, 
upwards of fifty years ago, lives here; fhe is.now more than eighty, 
but has long quitted the ftage.—-Her ftory is fomewhat fingaolar, 
She was connected with a certain count, a man of great quality 
and diftinétion, whofe fondnefs, encreafed by enjoyment, to fucha 
degree as to determine him to marry her: a much more uncom- 
mon refolution in a perfon of high birth on the continent than 
in England. She tried to diffluade him ; enumerated all the bad 
con'equences of fuch an alliance; but he would liften to no reas 
foning, nor take any denial. Finding ail remonftrances vain, the 
left him one morning, went tnto a neighbouring ftreet, and ad 
dreffing herfelf to a poor labouring man, a journeyman baker, faid 
fhe would give him fifty ducats if he would marry her; not with a 
yiew of their cohabiting together, but to ferve a prefent purpofe, 
The poor man readily confented to become her nominal hufband, 
according!v they were fornrally married ; and when the count res 
newed his folicitations, fhe toid him it was now utterly impoffible 
to grant his requeft, for fhe was already the wife of another; a 
facrifice fhe had.made to his fame and family. Since. this time the 
has lived, many years, with a man of great rank at Vienna, of 
near her own age; probably ina very chafte and innocent manner,’ 


German tragedy and comedy appear to be lefs cultivated at 
Vienna than Italian mufical dramas; and it is remarked by 
eur author, that 
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| m= Tragedy feems now to exhale itfelf in impious oaths and ex- 
ecrations; for, in the piece of to-night, the interlocutors curfe, 
{wear, and call names, in a grofs and outrageous manner. I know 
not, perhaps, the exact idea annexed by the Germans to the fol- 
lowing expreffions, of Bey Gott’; Gott verdamm’ ihn, &c. but they . 
fhocked my ears very frequently. 

* However, there is an original wildnefs in the condu& and 
fentiments of this piece, which renders it very interefting.” 


Their comedy appears to be a proper counter-part to the 
others our traveller quotes lady Mary Wortley Montague’s de- 
fcription of the ftate of their drama, when fhe faw the co- 
medy of Amphitrion, :716: of the comedy which he faw, he 
gives the following account. 


‘€ This piece was often too grofly farcical; but there were 
fcenes, as wel] as characters, of real humour, and one or two of 
the Comedie Jarmoyante kind, that were truly pathetic. 

‘ Premiums are no longer given, as heretofore, in this theatre, 
to a€tors who voluntarily fubmit to be kicked and cuffed, for the 
diverfion of the fpeétators. It is but a few years fince, that bills 
were regularly brought in, at the end of each week; ‘ So much 
for a flap on the face;” “* So much for a broken head ;” and fo 
much for a kick on the breech,” by the comic actors. But, in pro- 
cefs of time, the effect of thefe wearing out, it became neceffary 
te augment their number, and force, in order to render the pilea- 
fure of the fpectators more exquifite; till the managers, unable 
any longer to fupport fo intolerable an expence, totaily aboiifhed 
the rewards for thefe heroic fufferings. 

* And now, fince this afive wit has ceafed to be praétifed, it is 
obferved that the theatre is not only more feldom crowded than 
fermerly, but the audience is become more difficult to pleafe. In- 
deed the confequences feem to have been fo fatal, that many at- 
tribute the frequent bankruptcies of the managers to the infufferable 
dullnefs and inactivity of the performers.’ 


_ We fhall conclude our extra&s from the firft volume, with 

the doétor’s account of a very extraordinary fpedacle, 
which, we believe, is not to be equalled in any part of 
Europe. 


¢ The diverfions for the common people of this place, are fuch 
as feem hardly fit for a civilized and polifhed nation to allow. Par- 
ticularly the combats, as they are called, or baiting of wild beatts, 
in a manner much more favage and ferocious than our bull-bait- 
ing, throwing at cocks, and prize-fighting of old, to which the 
legiflature has fo wifely and humanely put a ftop. : 

« The moft exact and leaft fufpicious defcription T can give of 
thefe diverfions will be literally to tranflate a hand-bill, fuch as is 
diftributed through the ftreets every Sunday and feitival. 

“ This day, by imperial licence, in the great amphitheatre, at 
five o'clock will begin the following diverfions.—~1it. A wild Hun- 
garian ox, in full fire, (that is, with fire under his tail, and crack- 
ers fattened to his ears and horns, and to other parts of his body), 
will be fet upon by dogs —2d. A wild boar will, in the fame man- 
ner, be baited by dogs.—3d. A great bear will, immediately after, 


be torn by dogs,4th. A wolf sy be hunted by dogs of the ant 
' i 3 ¢ 
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eft kind. —sth. A very furious and enraged wild bull from Hua- 
gary, will be attacked “by fierce and hungry dogs.—6th. A fret, 
bear will .be attacked by hounds.—zth. Will appear a fierce wild 
boar, juft caught, which will now be baited for the firft time, by 
dogs defended with iron armour,—8th. A beautiful African tyger. 
—gth. This will be changed for a bear.—10th. A frefh and fierce. 
Hungarian ox.—11th, aod laftly, A furious and hungry bear, which 
has had no food fer eight days, will attack a young wild.bull, and 
eat him alive upon the fpot ; and if he is unable to complete the 
bulinefs, a wolf will be ready to help him. 

‘ Thefe barbarous fpectacles are ufually attended by two or 
three thoufand people, among whom are a great number of ladies." 

The feconéd volume begins with the account of Bohemia, 
which the author croffed from north to fouth, with the worft. 
accommodations both for travelling and diet he ‘had hitherto 
met with ; he defcribes the country to be flat, naked, and dif- 
agreeable, as far as Prague, the fituation and environs of: 
which, it feems, are very beautiful, but the dearnefS and 
fcarcity of provifions, and the half-ftarved people juft reco-. 
vered from malignant fevers, rendered the fcene truly a me- 
Jancholy one. 

The Bohemians, he tells us, have long been efteemed the. 
moft mufical people in Germany, if not of Europe ; which he 
accounts for, by acquainting us, that throughout the king- 
dom, wherever there is a reading and writing fchool, children 
of both fexes are taught mufic.—But it feems few matfters of 
eminence are produced by this general cuftom. 

The author defcribes the appearance of Prague at a diftance 
as very beautiful, but the havoc and devaftations of the Pruf- 
fians in the late war prefcnt a very different fcene within the 
city, where fcarce a fingle building efcaped their fury.— 

The doétor’s indignation on this fubjeét, notwithftanding 
the moft guarded expreffions, break through all his caution ;. 
and it is eafy enough to difcover in the courfe of this work, 
that his Pruffian majefty, in fpite of his great talents, and in 
particular of his attachment to mufic; is not our author’s fa- 
vourite hero; nor do his fentiments on this head feem to be 
any ways altered by his vifit to , 

¢ DRESDEN ——The approach to this city through the ele€étor’s 
gardens, by a beautiful chateau, or villa, and pavilions, in a very 
good tate, is extremely ftriking ; but the city itfelf has fuffered fo 
much in the Jaft war, that it is difficult for a ftranger to imagine 
him(felf near the celebrated capital of Saxony, even when he fees it. 
from the moft favourable eminence in the neighbourhood, fo few 
of its once many cloud-capt towers are Jeft ftanding ; only two or 
three remain intire, of all the ftately edifices which formerly em- | 
bellifhed this city: fo that here, as well as at Prague, the inhabi- 
tants are dtl repairing the ravages of the Pruffians; of whom it | 
is remarkable, that though, during the laft war, they ruined many 
anoble city, they never took one by a regular fiege,’ 


Again, 
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- Again, mentioning the Frauen Kirche, or great, Lutheran, 
church of Our Lady, a moft. noble, great, and elegant builds 
ing, he tells us, - we 


‘ = Tlie king of Prefia, in his lat bombardment of Dreffen, 
tried every mean#in_ his power to beat this church, as well as the 
other public buildings, about the ears of the inhabitants; but i 
yain, for the orbicular form of the dome threw off the balls an 
fhells, and totally prevented their effedt: however, he facceeded’ 
better in five or &x other churches, which he totally demolithed..: 
This of Our Lady conftitutes the great feature of the city, like St. 
Peter’s at Rome, and St. Paul’s in London.’ 


The author’s account of the ele&oral family, we fhall give 
in his owh words. 


* At noon Mr. Ofborn (the Englith minifter) carried me to courts 
where, after waiting about an hour, in the drawing-room, among. 
the ambafladors and great officers of ftate, for the arrival of the 
elector, I had the honour of being prefented to his highrefs as foon 
as he entered: he was pleafed to enquire, ** from whence I came 
jaf?” I anfwered from Vienna; but Mr. Ofborn informed bis high- 
nefs, that I had been at Munich, and had had the honour of be. 
ing prefented to the electrefs dowager, bis mother, and added 
fomething concerning my mufical enquiries ; this feemed to awaken 
curiofity. “* You love mufic?” “ Yes, Sir.” ‘* Have you been in 
Italy?” and upon my anfwering in the affirmative, his electoral 
highnefs appeared to be pleafed, and defirous of entering into a 
more particular converfation; but, throwing his eyes around, and 
feeing the foreign minifters, officers of ftate, and a number of 
ftrangers, and people of condition eager for notice, and expecting 
théir fhare of his attention, he turned about, and fpoke two or 
three words to prince Belofelfky, the Ruffian minifter; then one or 
two tothe Pruffian and Auftrian minilters, after which he retired. 

‘= When the elector quitted the drawing-room, every one hafe., 
tened up another pair of ftairs, to the apartment of the electrefs, 
I had the honour of being prefented to her highnefs, as fhe pafled 
by, in her way to dinner; the was a princefs palatineof Deuxponts, 
and born in 1752; fhe is tall and thin, of a treth rofy complexion, 
and has ftrong indications of good humour in her countenance.” 


As mufic, though of the moft exquilite kind, and the fame 
may be faid of the moft finifhed works of art, afford little fa- 
tisfaction in the defcription, we fhall pafs over many perform- 
ances at which the author was prefent during his refidence at 
this court ; the grand opera theatre, it feems, is now fhut up 
for ceconomical reafons—within thefe twenty years there was 
nothing in Europe to be named with it, either for magni- 
ficence, or for the number and fuperior excellence of the per- 
formers; but now alas! £ every one here is in the utmoft in- 
digence.’ 

LEIPSIC.—This city has not yet recovered its rigorous treat- 
ment during the laft war; and its celebrated fair, which ufed to 


be the rendezvous of the rich, the gay, and the induftrious citi- 
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zens of every quarter of the globe, as well as an affembly of the 
fovereign princes and nobil:ty of all the northern parts of Europe 

feeins now dwindled into acommon mart, or quarterly fair, held 
jn a finall Englith market-town.’ : f 


+ Gla impatience to bring our readers to Berlin, obliges us 
to take our leave of Saxony, which ‘our author obferves has 
been extremely fertile in muficians of extraordinary genius and 
abilities: for it has given birth to Keifer, Handel, the Bach 


family, and to Graun. : 
» After a moft uncomfortable journey, attended with terrible 
weather, worle roads, and the moft barefaced impddent im- 
pofitions on thefe roads, the doétor arrives at 


¢ BERLIN.—When I arrived at the gates of this city, about nine 
o'clock in the morning, Sept. 28th, I was ftopped three quarters of 
an hour at the barrier, before I was taken into the cuftody of a 
centinel; who mounting my poft waggon, with his mufket on his 
fhoulder, and bayonet fixed, conduéted me, like a prifoner. through 
the principal ftreets of the city, to the cuftom-houle. Here I was 
detained in the yard more than two hours, fhivering with cold, in 
all my wet garments, while every thing was taken out of my trunk 
and writing-box, and examined as curloufly as if I had juft arrived 
at Dover, from the capital of France.’ | 


As the monarch of this country is the great pheenomeno® 
of the age we live in, no wonder if our reader’s expeétations 
are raifed to a higher pitch than ordinary, now they are ap- 
proaching fo near his refidence and perfon; we fhall endea- 
vour in fome meafure to gratify their curiofity, by being as 
minute and circumftantial on this head as the limits of our 
work will allow; we fhall therefore poftpone fome, and wholly 
omit many other interefting mufical anecdotes, to attend this 
wonderful chara&er without farther delay. 


‘ His Pruffian majefty very feldpm refides at Berlin, except during 
the carnival, which’ generally commences about the middle: of De- 
cember, and terminates with the month of January. 

' € When his majefty and the court arrive at Berlin, every day of 

the week, except Saturday, which is a day of reft, has its par- 

ticular amufements allotted to it, according to the following re- 
ulations. . 

* On Sunday, the queen has a great court. On Monday, there is 
an opera. Tuefday, a ridotta, or mafqued ball, in the opera-houfe. 
Wednefday, a French play, at the court theatre. TAurfday, the prin- 
cefs dowager has a drawing-room ; and on Friday, there is another 
opera. 
it At other times, his majefty’s ufual refidence is at Sans-Souciy 
a palace near Potfdam, five German miles from Berlin. : 

'€ The celebrity of his majefty’s performance on the ‘German 
flute, had long excited in mea ftrong defire to hear him play, and 
I had now, in concert with feveral triends, taken the moft likely 
y imax pe for gratifying that with. I was furnithed. with letters to 

veral perfons of diftin¢tion at Potfdam, who were entreated ‘2 
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we their utmoft endeavours to procure me the honour of being ad- . 
mitted into thé royal apartments, at Sans Souci, during the pers 
formance of his majefty’s uiual evening concert. > . 

 ¢ As the court ‘was now at Sans-Souci, and feveral of the moft 
eminent muficians of the king’s band were there in waiting, 1 was’ 
impatient to go thither, in hopes of fatisfying my curiolity rela- 
tive to his majefty’s mufical abilities. Tthnerefore fet off for 

“¢ POTSDAM. .—The inftant I arrived at Potfdam, I went to M, 
Benda, in hopes of feeing him before his duty called him to the 
king's concert; but he was already gone thither, and I was told 
that the performance was begun, fo that there was no poflibility of 
my hearing his majefty that evening. — 


. However, our. author’s curiofity was fatisfied in this particu. - 
lar the next evening at Sans-fouci 3 of which he gives us the 
following account. 


¢ 1 was carried to.one of the interior apartments of the palaces 
ig which the gentlemen, of the king’s band were waiting for his 
commands. ‘This apartment was contiguous to the concert-room, 
where I could diftinétiy hear his majefty praétifing Solfeggi on the 
flute, and exercifing himfelf in difficult paflages, previous to hig 
calling in the foal, Here I met with M, Benda, who was fo 
obliging as to introduce me to M. Quautz: 

¢ The figure of this veteran mufician, is of an uncommon fize : 


© The fon of Hercules he juftly feems, 
By his broad fhoulders, and gigantic limbs ;* 


and he appears to enjoy an uncommon portion of health and vi- 
gour, for a perfon arrived at bis 76th year. We foon began a mu- 
fical converfation ; he told me, that his majefty and {cholar played 
_ mo other concertos than thofe which he had exprefly compofed for 
his ufe, which amounted ‘to 300, and thefe he performed in roe 
tation. This exclufive attachment to the productions of his old 
matter, mz2y ee fomewhat contracted; however, it implies a 
conftancy of difpofition, but rarely to be found among princes. 
The compofitions of the two Grauns and of Quantz, have been in 
favour with his Prvffian majefty more than forty years; and, if it 
be true, as many affert, that mufic has declined and degenerated 
fince that time, in which the Scarlattis, Vincis, Leos, Pergoledis, 
and Porporas flourifhed, as well as the greateft fingers that modern 
times have known, it is an indication of a. found judgment, and , 
of great difcernment, in his majefty, to adhere thus firmly to the 
produttions of a period which may be called the Auguftan age of 
mufic; to ftem the torrent of caprice and fafhion with fuch une 
fhaken conftancy, is pofleffing a kind of fret fal, by which Apollo 
ahd his fons are prevented from running riot, or changing from 
good to bad, and from bad to worfe. 

‘€. Thefe reflexions, whjch occurred to me while I was converfing 
with M. Quantz, were interrupted by the arrival of a mefienger 
from the king, commanding the gentlemen of his band to attend 
him in the next room, 3 

°€ The concert began by a German flute concerto, in which his 
majefty executed the folo parts with great precifion, his embouchure 

s clear and eyen, his finger brilliant, and: his tte pure and fim- 
ple. I was much pleafed, and even furprifed with the neatnefs of 
his execution in the’ allegros, as well as by his expreflion and feel- 
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ing in the adagio; in fhort, his performance furpaffed, in many 
particulars, any thing I had ever heard among Dilettanti, or even 
profefiors. His majefty played three long and_ difficult concertos 
fucceffively, and all with equal perfection, oo . : 

« M. Quantz bore no other part in the performance of the con- 
certos of to night, than to give the time with the motion of his 
hand, at the beginning of each movement, except now and then ° 
to cry out dravo! to his royal fcholar, at the end of the folo parts 
and clofes ; which feems to be a privilege aJlowed to no other mu- 
fician of the band. The cadences which his majefty made, were 
good, but very long and ftudied. It is eafy to difcover that thef 
concertos were compofed at atime when he did not fo frequently 
require an opportunity of breathing as at prefent; for in fome 
of the divifions which were very long and dificuit, as well as in 
the clofes, he was obliged to take his breath, contrary to rule, be- 
fore the paflages were finifhed. er 

* After thefe three concertos were played, the concert of the 
night ended, and I returned to Potfdam.—lI have already given an 
account of the regularity with which the pleafures of the court’ 
fucceed each other every week, during the king’s refidence at Ber- 
lin: and as fome of my readers may, perhaps, be curious to know 
in what manner his majefty fpends his time each day, at Sans-Souci, 
I fhall here prefent them with a detail of that regular difpofition of 
it, to which he has ftriétly adhered, during peace, ever fince he 
began his reign: indeed, the evolutions of his foldiers, on the 

arade, cannot be more exact than his own diurnal motions. 

_* His majefty’s hour of rifing, is conftantly at four o’clock in the. 
morning, during fummer, and at five in winter; and from that 
time till nine, when his minifters of different departments attend 
him, he is employed in reading letters, and anfwering them in the 
margin. He then drinks one difh of coffee, and proceeds to bu- 
fine with his minifters, who come full fraught with doubts, dif- 
ficulties, documents, petitions, and other papers, to read. With 
thefe he ipends two hours, and then exercifes his own regiment on 
the parade, in the fame manner as the youngeft colonel in his 
ervice. 

* At twelve o'clock he dines. His dinner is long, and generally 
with twelve or fourteen perfons; after this. he gives an hour to. 
artilts and projectors; then reads and figns the letters, written by 
his fecretaries, from tbe marginal notes which he had made in 
the morning. When this is over, he thinks the dufuefs of the day, 
is accomplifhed ; the reft is given to amufement;, after his evening 
concert, he gives fome time to converfation, if difpofed for it, 
and his courtiers in waiting conftantly anene for that purpofe ; 
but whether that is the cafe or not, he has a lecturer to read to 
him, every evening, titles and extracts of new books, among 
which he marks fuch as he wifhes to have purchafed for his h- 
brary, or to.read in his cabinet. In this manner, when not eme 
ployed in the field, reviewing his troops, or in travelling, he {pends 
his time: always retiring at ten o’clock, after which, however, he. 
frequently reads, writes, or compofes mufic for his flute, before he 
goes to bed.” 


_Notwithftanding this monarch’s attachment to mufic, and 
g 


his great abilities as a performer, his tafte feems to be rather 
. con- 
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¢onfined. We are told his partiality to the operas of hig 
late chapel-mafter Charles Henry Graun, is fo great, that he 
hears unwillingly thofe of any other mafter ; the fame may be- 
faid of the overtures and concertos of the other Graun, his: 
brother, though neither of them of the firft clafs for tafte or 
invention: his prejudice againft church-mufic is fuch, * that 
when he hears of any compofer having written an anthem, or 
oratorio, he fancies his tafte is contaminated by it, and fays, 
of his other produGtions, every moment, O4 / shis fmells of the 
church? However, as a patron and proteétor of mufic, as 
well as a performer, perhaps no prince has ever furpaffed 
him : of this the grand opera at Berlin is a ftriking proof. 


‘ This theatre is infulated in a large uate, in which there are 
more magnificent build’ngs than I ever faw, at one glance, in any 
city of Europe. It was conftructed by his prefent majefty foon after 
his coming tothecrown. The principal front has two entrances; 
one level with the ground, and che other by a grand double efcalier; 
this front is decorated with fix Corinthian pillars, with their en- 
tablature entire, fupporting a pediment ornamented with reliz/s, 
aud with this infcription upon it. : 


FRIDERICUS REX 
APOLLINI ET MUSIS. 


‘ This front is decorated with a confiderable number of ftatues 
of poets, and dramatic actors, which are placed in niches. The 
two fides are conftructed in the fame manner, except that there are 
no pillars. | 

‘ A confiderable part of the front of this edifice forms a hall, in 
which the court has a repaft on ridotta days; the reft is for the 
theatre, which, befides a vaft pit, has four rows of boxes, thirteen 
in each, and thefe feverally contain thirty perfons. It is one of the 
wideft theatres I ever faw, though it feems rather fhort in pros 


portion. , 
* The orcheftra is very large, and arranged after that at Drefden, 


The band confifts of about fifty performers.’ 


Neceffity obliges us, for want of room, to fupprefs our au- 
thor’s very curious account relative to mademoifelle Schmeling, 
the firft woman finger at the ferious opera ; as well as the in- 
terefting hiftory of Mr. Quantz, and the well-drawn charac- 
ters of moft of the great fingers and compofers of Europe, 
for above fifty years paft, fuch as Senefino, Cuzzoni, Fauf- 
tina, Tefi, Dureftante, Gaetano, Orfini, Domenico, Careftini, 
Farinelli, Haffe, the two Scarlattis, &c. &c. which, though 
highly entertaining, muft for the fame reafon, be pafled over 
in filence. We fhall therefore return once more to 


‘ POTSDAM. The prefent rage for architeéture, in his Pruffian 
majefly, is carried on with fuch excefs, that, in Potfdam, buildings 
which have all the external grandeur and elegance of palaces, are 
made the habitations of common foldiers, who rather exift than 


live in them, upon five creuzers, two-pence halfpenny, a days 
ow- 
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aagwevey: this paflion is hereditary, for, the Jate king of Pruffia 
ade it a condition in beftowing offices and employments about hig 
court and perfon, that: each incumbent fhould build a houfe; re. 
ferving to himfelf the pleafure of planning and conftructing the 
front.— ' 

‘ While I was preparing for my return to Berlin, I received a mef- 
faze from col. Forcade, to acquaint me that the prince of Pruffia 
defired me to fup with him, and that he would prefent me to 
his royal highiiefs\—At half an hour paft fix in the evening, I 
therefore went to the palace of tiie prince royal, where I expelled 
to hear mufic; but cards, and converfation, filled up the time, 
till fupper. At my firit entrance, I had the honour of being 
prefénted to his princefs, who is fair, rather tall, and poffeffed 
of that pleafing degree of plumpnefs, which the French call 
TP emboupotat charmant : with a perfon infinitely lefs agreeable ‘than 
falls to the thare of this princefs, her uncommonly gracious and 
condefcending addrefs and manner would captivate every one whom 
fhe honours with her notice.—She plays the barpfichord well her. 
felf, as I was affured, and was very curious and converfible about 
mufic : even while at cards, fhe condefcended to addrefs herfelf to 
me very frequently, and at Jaft afked me if I had known her bro- 
ther, when he was-in England?—lI then recolleéted, and not before, 
that her royal highnefs was a princefs of Heffe- Darmftadt, and fitter 
to that prince of Heffe-Darmftadt, who laft year mae the tour of 
England, and to whom I had had the honour of being prefented in 
London. : 

During this time, Pfs, prince of two years of age, and his 
filler of only a year old, were brought into the card-room to the 
princefs their mother ; and, not long after, the prince of Pruffia 
entered, to whom I had the honour of being prefented. His royal 
highnefs is tall, and-of a manly, .plajn, natural, and agreeable 
charaGer. Atfupper, he was fo gracious as to make me fit down 
on his left hand, and to addrefs the difcourfe to me almoft the 
whole evening. He was chearful and open, and feemed very well 
acquainted with the prefent ftate of the feveral countries of Europe, 
particularly England. Mufic.had a confiderable fhare in the convers 
fation, and it was not dificult to difcover- that, his royal highnefs is 
lefs ftrongly attached tq old mufic, and to old matters, than hig 
majefty.’ | 

‘Our author fums up his obfervations on the mulic of Ber- 


fin in thefe words. 

‘ The mufic of this country is more truly German than that of 
any other part of the empire; for though there are conttantly Ita- 
lian operas here, in carnival times, his Pruffian majetty will fuffer 
none to be performed but.thofe of Graun, Agricola, or Haffe, and 
of this laft, and bef, but very few. And, in the opera houfe, as 
in the field, bis majefty is fuch a rigid difciplinarian, that if a 
miftake is made in a fingle movement or evolution, he immediately 
marks, and rebukes the offender ; and if any of his Italian troops 
dare to deviate from ftri¢ét difcipline, by adding, altering, or dj- 
minifhing a fingle paflage in the parts they have to perform, an 
order is fent, de par le Roi, for them to adhere ftri€tly to the notes 
written by the compofer, at their perl. This, when compofitions 
are good, and a finger is licentious, may be an excellent method 3 
but certainly fhuts out all tafte and refinement. So that mufic is 
truly ftatjonary in this coyntry, his majelty allowing ng more liberty 
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in that, than he does in civil matters of government: not contented 
with being fole monarch of the lives, fortunes, and bufinefs of hig 
fubjetts, he even prefetibes rules to their moft innocent pleafures.” : 


We. fhall finihh our account of this city by informing our 
readers that a machine not, many years ago was conftruéted. by, 
Mr. Hohlife'd, that would write down :extempore mufic as fatt 
as any mafter fhould be able to play it oh a’ harpfichord, or~’ 
gan, &c. and that in 4 mariner fo perfect, that our author 
was aflured by a great performer, who tried it on a clavichord, 
that there was nothing in mufie which it could: not exprefsy 
except tempo rubato,—But unfortunately, not long fince, a fire: 
happening in a houfe belonging to the royal academy, where’ 
it was depofited,. this ingenious piece of mechanifm was burnt,. 
and. has never fince been renewed. | t cea 
HAMBURG has often been the fcene where great. geniufes 
in mufic have figured with eclat; our famous Handel here’ 
began his career as a compofer, together, with his cotempo- 
rary and rival Matthefon, who has. given. fome account of 
his life. : “vagal 
" € This city is not, at prefent, poileffed of any mufical profeffor 
of great eminence, except M. Carl Philip Emanuel Bach; but he’ 
is sTegich ! I had Jong contemplated, with the higheft delight, his: 
elegant and original compofitions; and they had created in me fo 
ftfong a defire to fee, and to hear him, that | wanted no other mu- 
fical temptation to vifit this city.’ — ' 
From Hamburgh the author continues: his route through 
Bremen, Groningen, Amfterdam, Haarlem, Leyden, the; 
Hague, Del!t, and Rotterdam, at which laft place he ends his 
mufical tour; having ‘completed a circuit of near two thous 
fand miles, out and home. + 
We fhall finifh our extra@ts from this agreeable work, with 
the two laft pages, in which our author fums up his obfer. 
vations, and gives his general opinion of the comparative 
mifical excellencies.of the feveral countries he has vifited im 
this and his former tour. e 
‘ Setting however, particular diftinétions afide, the refult of all! 
my efiquiries and: obfervations,»is the eftabiifhment of two fats; 
the firft, that there is very little good fingimg by the, natives, in any, 
part of, Europe, except Italy ; the fecond, that though the Italians 
excel the people of al! other nations in vocal mufic, yet the Ger- 
mans, with a few’ exceptions, excel even the Italians in the con- 
ftruétion and ufe of moft inftruments; and perhaps, it is not dif- 
ficult to account for the different mufical excellence of thefe two 
nations, . ‘The language of the Italians is more favourable to mufic 
than that cf any other people, and the cuftom of performing al- 
moft continually, the moft refined and expenfive compofitions in 
their churches and theatres, cannot but produce a general rectitude’ 
of tafte among all ranks of people, and afford a moft perfect maz: 


del of imitation, to all who have a diltinguithing ear, and flexible 
voice, 
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Woice. On the contrary, the language of the Germans is amon 
thofe that are the leaft favourable to mufic; and very little re 
miufic is performed among them, except to Italian words, even in 
their operas; it was therefore natural, that inftrumental mufi¢ 
fhould become the general objeét. The number of fchools that 
have been mentioned in this journal,-where inftrumental mufié ig 
taught, increafes the number of competitors; and the munificencé 
of the German princes, who keep numerous bands of performers, 
not only for the fervice of the court, but the field, cannot but in« 


cite the moft vigorous efforts to excel. 
** Upon the whole, with refpeét to the fine arts, it feems as if 


every fchool, and every country, had its peculiar vices, as well 
as virtues. In mufic, it has been fhewa in my former tour, that 
the Lombard, Venetian, and Neapolitan fchools, have characteritti 

diftinétions; the fame might be proved of the feveral ftyles o 

compofition and performance in the principal cities of Germany ; 
Vienna being moft remarkable for fire and invention; Manheim, 
for neat and brilliant execution; Berlin, for counterpoint; and 
Brunfwic, for tafte. But, without oppofing town to town, and 
ftate to ftate, it may be faid of Germany in general, that the mu- 
fical virtues of its natives, are patience and profundity; and their 


vices, prolixity and pedantry. ‘The Italians are apt to be too negs 
ee and the Germans too elaborate; in fo much, that mufic, 
1 


I may hazard the thought, feems play to the Italians, and work 
tothe Germans. The Italians are perhaps the only people on the 
globe who can trifle with grace, as the Germans have alone thé 


power to render even labour pleafing.’ 

- If the extra&is we have given fhould by fome be thought too 
large for a periodical work, we have two things to urge in out 
defence ; the one, that moft-of the particulars are entirely 
new to Englifhmen; the other, that the public curiofity feems 
to have been fo far awakened on this occafion, as to des 
mand a more ample gratification on our part than ufual. 

It fufficiently appears, that Dr. Burney has fpared no paing 
or expence in the profecution of his plan; and we believe 
our readers will be of our opinion, that he muft be poffeffed 
of fome talents not common to muficians, which could fo early 
recommend a mere ftranger to the favour, protection, and af- 
fiftance of fo many great and eminent perfons in the courfe of 
his enquiries. ; 

If in fome paflages, the author’s.obfervations carry an ap- 
pearance of feverity ; we muft confefs that it is extremely dif- 
ficult to fpeak of the living, without either partiality or of- 
fence.—He very truly fays, * praifing all is praifing none.’— 
Where praife is juftly due, we have ample proofs no one is 
better able to beftow it—at the fame time, the allowance of 
a candid manly cenfure, feems to be of abfolute neceffity.— 
It isa noble inftrument, deftined to correé&t and amend error ; 
and we are perfuaded in Dr. Burney’s hands is very. capable. 


of producing that effec. 
As 
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As to the feveral: young ladies, who, he has told all Eu 
pope, are not bandfome ; we fhall leave it to°*them to’ revenge 
their own charms, the next time he comes in their way.—Per- — 
haps, he may do. well likewife to keep out of the Pruffian 
fhonarch’s dominions for fome time; as, befides, that he 
feems not to be mv love with his heroic ations, he may bé 
thought to couch a fecret farcafm on his majefty’s narrow,’ 
eonfined, old-fafhioned tafte, under the appearance of applaufe 
for his conftancy, and invariable adherence to the mufic of 
forty years ago.) . 

The author’s apology, before vol. If. for deviating from hig 

originalyplan, and treating his readers fometimes with matters 
of entertainment, ‘inftead of e// mufic, we cannot but think 
neediefs ; and we believe they would even have pardoned him, 
if. he had been <x: liberal'on that head, and fomewhat more 
fparing on the other ; particularly in relation of the many mi- 
nute defcriptions sof organs, wherever he went, which are not 
only dry, but-feem even ufelefs, to all but organ- builders. 
_. We find, at the head. of vol. iy the author’s Propofals for 
printing by Subfcription his General Hiftory of Mufic, from 
the earlieft Ages to the prefent Period, in two volumes quarto, 
jiuftrated with examples of national mufic, and compofitions 
of different ages, and in different ftyles, as well as with ori- 
ginal drawings of ancient and modern inftruments engraved 
by the beft artifts.—As we apprehend his previous publications 
have given abundant proofs of his abilities as a writer, and of 
the opportunities he has had of acquiring uncommon mate< 
rials and information, for filling up this chafm in Englifh lite- 
rature, we heartily with him fuceefs in his difficult and labo- 
rious enterprize, 





Hl. A new DiGionary of the Englith Language: Containing, nop 
only the Explanation of Words, with their Orthography, Etymo- 
logy, and idiomatical Uje in Writing ; but likewife their Orthes 

_" pia or Pronunciation in Speech, according to the prefent Practice of 
polifhed Speakers in the, Metropolis ; whith is rendered obvious at 
Sight, in a Manner perfealy fimple, amd principally new.’ To 
avkhich is prefixed a rhetorical Grammar ; in which tht Elements 
of Speech in general, and thofe of the Englith Tongue in particu= 
lar, are analyfed 5 and the Rudiments of Articulation, Pronuncia~ 

tion, and Profody intelligibly di/played, dy William Kendriek, 
LL.D, 4to. 1/15, Rivington, 


Gkcero. in <his Treatife de Claris Oratoribus*, afferts, that 
an inability to fpeak the Latin language with propriety 
was a difgrace. to a Roman citizen. ‘*-Nen tam preclarum 
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eft fcire Latiné, quam turpé nefcire : neque.tam id mihi ofg< 

toris boni, quam civis Romani proprium; videtar.” This obe 
fervation may be brought home to ourfelves, and the cultivas 
tion of our hative language confidered as an object of national, 

importance, Every atrempt therefore’ to improve the art of 
writing or fpeaking, if conduéted with. modefty, ingenmitys 
and learning, deferves encouragement. 

Dr. Kenrick’s chief defign in this performance is to afcere 
tain the pronunciation of all the principal words, which ufa- 
ally cccur in our modern polite writers. Obsolete and tech# 
nical terms are purpofely omitted. 

In a work of. this kind there are two ways, by which’ a 
writer may purfue his enquiries, analogy and. cuftom. 

The former is a general rule, which, in all cafes, deferves 
attention ; though in many inftances it is perplexed and dex 
{troyec by anomalies in pronunciation. 

The latter is in its own nature arbitrary; and therefore oft 
ten indeterminate, and varted ty the capri¢e of different 
fpeakers. Its authority, like the tmfallibity of the church of 
Rome, is fuppofed to exift fomewheres but found if no india 
vidual, It is fuppofed to be in the metropolis; yet itis a 
phantom, which eludes our fearch on >the ftage, at the bar; 
in the church, in the fenate, and at court; for in all thefe 
places polite fpeakers differ, and we find no uniformity ob» 
ferved. ~~ ' 

Under thefe circumitances, it is a bniinefs. of a writer} 
who compiles a dictionary -onithe fubje& of pronunciation, to 
ftate the prefcriptions of analogy and cuftom, to recontile 
thefe two principles, where they are.compatible ; and to pre 
fer that particular mode, which appears to be: moft rational; 
or agreeable tothe genius of the language.. 

With refpeét to cuflom, Dr, Kenrick makes the following 
ebfervations : 

‘ Nothing has contributed more to the adulteration of living 
Janguages, than the too extenfive acceptation of Horace’s rule in 
favor of cuftom. Cuftom is undoubtedly the rule of the prefent 
practice, but there would be no end in following ' the variations 
daily introduced by capfice,’ 

—‘ Sugh is the flu¢tuating ftate of all living aetasagie’ that we 
are, after all, in fome degree, catching at a fhadaw, and €ndea- 
vouring to defcribe the form of a cloud, which the wind diver- 
fifies every moment.’ 

- Yet notwithftanding ‘thefe remarks, he feems to prefer the 
authority of cuftom ; for he fpeaks of his Di&ionary, as an at- 
tempt to afcertain the pronunciation of words * by the preferit 
practice of polifhed fpeakers in the metropolis.” And in an- 
other place he fays: * By being proper/y pronounced, I would 
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be always underftood to mean, pronounced agreeable [agree- 
ably] to the general praGice of men of letters and polite 
fpeakers in the metropolis ; which is all the ftandard of pro- 
priety I concern myfelf about, refpeAing the arbitrary pro- 
nunciation or quality of found given to monofyliables.’ 

On this rule of determining the pronenciation of words, 
we beg leave to obferve, that there is a great number of mo- 
nofyllables in the Englifh language, which are very differently 
pronounced by polite fpeakers. ‘The word go/d may ferve as 
an inftance. In this word the o, fays Dr. Kenrick, is pro- 
nounced like the vowels in no, deau, foe, or like the diphthong 
in pool, group, troop. In this cafe, two different modes of pro- 
nunciation are pointed out, but no ftandurd of propriety is 
fixed ; yet it can hardly be fuppofed that both of them are 
proper. Surely then, we fhould have recourfe to analogy. 
Upon this principle we fhall be inclined to think, that the 
o in gold fhould be pronounced like the fame letter in cold, fold, 
bold, fold; and that the cultom of pronouncing it like the 
double oin coai’d, feol’d, gool’d, is an impropriety. 

Many of our grammarians avd rhetoricians, who have 
treated of pronunciation, have been natives either of Ireland 
or Scotland. Dr. Kenrick fpeaks of thefe provincials and 
their labours in the following terms. ‘ There feems a. moft 
ridiculous abfurdity in the pretenfions of a native of Aber- 
deen or Tipperary, to teach the natives of London to fpeak 
and to read. Various have been neverthelefs the modeft at- 
tempts of the Scots and Irith, to eftadlifh a ftandard of Eng- 
lifh pronunciation, That they fhould not have fucceeded is 
no wonder. Men cannot teach others what they do not them- 
felves know.’ 

Though this refleRion may feem to be invidious, it muft 
be allowed to have fome foundation in truth. And it is, with- 
out doubt, a happy circumftance, that the fubje& is at laft 
undertaken by a gentleman, who was born, we fuppofe, in 
the centre of polizenefs, 

‘ The expedient, continues our author, moft generally adopted by 
thefe enterprizing geniufes, hath been that of endeavouring to ex- 
prefs the founds of fyllables, by varving their orthography, or {pell- 
ing them in a different manner, On this plan we have vocabu- 
laries, containing all the words in our language, fo horribly méta- 
morphofed asto be equally unintelligible both to the eye and ear, 
A native of England will hardly believe it poffible, that any of thefe 
refined judges of our language fhould direct the reader to pro- 
nounce the vowels a, ¢, i, 0, #, y, as if they were fyllables {pelt 
thus, ai, ee, atver, 0, eu, wy. Yet fuchis the cafe. But the ab- 
furdity, of attempting*to convey founds merely by letters, and 
teaching the pronunciation of words by a different mode of fpelling, 
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will appear flagrant from the following fpecimen of a fentence or 
two fo ipelt and printed. 


© Eexy poeetry iz that in wheetfo nateuril thots air expreffed withour 

wiolinfs too the langwidfh. The difkriminaijing karikier ov eex konfifis 

prinfipilly in the dikfbun, for avel trew poeetry reequirs that thee fen- 

timints bee nateuril. Langwidjfh fuffirs a by harfh or by dairing 
Sigurs, by unfhootibl tranfpoxeefbun, by uneuxylakfeptaifbuns ov wurdz, 

and any lifins wheetfh wood bee avoided by a ritir ov prox. 

¢ In this manner would a paflage in Dr. John{fon’s Idler * be f{pelt, 
according to the infiructions given, and the nomenclature printed, 
in alate ** Effay towards eftablifhing a ftandard for an elegant and 
uniform pronunciation of the Englith language ;. addrefled to the 
two auguit houfes of the Britith parliament +.” 

¢ The Englifh reader will very readily difcover, in attempting to 
decypher the above paflage, that the effayift muft be a North..Bri- 
ton, and not a native of England. Admitting however that he 
bad been capable of giving every word its true found, this method 
of disfiguring the orthography 1s very prejudicial to the learner ; 
who, in thus being taught to {peak and read, will forget, or never 
learn, how to write: an accurate method of fpelling words being 
attained chiefly by reading books corredtly printed ; in which the 
word is literally prefented in its due proportion of number and 
charaéter tothe eye. This is evident from flips of the pen and er- 
yors of the prefs; in which the diftortion of the word is noticed 
at firft fight, and the felling known to be wrong, before its parti-- 
cular redundance or deficience be determined. I would, for this 
reafon, were there no other, banifh this prejudicial contrivance 
from all attempts to teach the pronunciation. of our language. 
But there is another reafon and a very cogent one refpecting fo- 
reigners ; which is that, though they ufe the fame letters and com- 
binations of letters, they have not always the fame force in dif- 
ferent languages; fo that fuppoting the Englifh, Scots, and Irith 
might be a little benefited by this practice, our neighbours oif the 
continent would be only the more embarraffed by it. A very few 
inftances may ferve to illuftrate this point. It is notorious that the 
French and Dutch do not pronounce the Theta of the Greeks, as 
the Englifh do; who pronounce the Latin affo different from mofk 
other nations. The word Ca@cus, for inftance- they pronounce Se 
kus; while the Italians pronounce it as if written Chehous. In the 
German and its various dialects the G, fo very hard in fome Englith. 
words, is little more than an afpirate. Nor is this only the cafe 
with the confonants: the vowel o as it is founded open in ore, pore, 
&c. is exprefied in Low Dutch by the double 00; whilft the Englif 
found of the double oo, as in good, poor, &c. is expreffed in Dutch 
by oe, as in goed, boer, which they pronouncéas we do good, boar ; 
except indeed with a little variation as to the @ in the former word ; 
which has the ferce of a ¢.” 


In order to afcertain the pronunciatiow of our language, 
Dr. Kenrick, having inveftigated all our different modes of 
articulation, has given the following table of founds,. or vowels, 
exprefied in different fyllabies by various letters; and diltin- 
guifhed the found of every fyllable by figures of reference to 
this table, and other typographical marks. 
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+ aN&2 x. Example. Cur, fir, her, monk, blood, carth, &c. 
«fe Ex. Tews, noun, how, dough, 7 : 
ge Ex. Bull, wool, wolf, pufh. 
4. Ex. Pool, groupe, troop. : 
5. Ex. Call, hawl, caul, foft, oft, George, cloth. 
6, Ex. New, cube, duty, beauty. 
7. Ex, Not, what, gone, fwan, war, was. 
8. Ex, No, beax, foe, moan, blown, roan. 
9. Ex. Boy, joy, toil. rs 
10. Ex. Hard, part, carve, laugh, heart. 
11. Ex. And, hat, crag, bar. 
12. Ex. Bay, they, weigh, fail, tale. 
' 13. Ex. Met, fweat, head, bread. 
34. Ex. Meet, meat, deceit. 
15. Ex. Fit, yes, bufy, women, Euglifh, guilt. 
16, Ex. Why, nigh, 1, buy, join, bre, hire, &c. &e. | 
¢ Add tothe above the indiftiné& found, marked with a cypher 
thus [0], as praétifed in the colloquial utterance of the particles a 
and the, the laft fyllables of words ending in ex, #, and rey as @ 
garden, the cafile, &c. alfo in the fyllable frequently funk in the 
middle of words of three fyllables, as every, memory, favourite, &c. 
which are in verfification fometimes formally é6mitted in writing, by 
the mark of elifion. — 

‘ Under one or other of the numbers compofing the above table, 
are comprehended all the fpecies of ditinct articulate founds con- 
tained im the Englifh language. Not that they differ altogether 
équally in quality; feveral differing only in time. There are no 
more than eleven difinét vocal founds of different qualities m 
Englith ; ten of the numbers fpecified in the table being exe 
prefled by the long and fhort modes of uttering our five vowels.’ 

The author fubjoins a table of the mode of articulating con- 
fonants. 

The ufe of thefe tables will be explained by the following 


example. : 

‘ We will fuppofe the true pronunciation were ‘required of the 
word Fafcination. On turning to this word in the dictionary, we 
find it printed firft with its two accents, the acute and the grave ; 
the firft on the firft fyllable and the fecond on the third, thus 
[FA’SCINA‘TION]; from which it appears that the firft fyllable is 
to be tharply and quickly accented or forcibly pronounced ; and the 
third to be flatly and flowly accented.—The word is next printed, 
as it is divided into fyllables according toa right pronunciation, 
with figures placed over each fyllabie, to determine its exact found, 


asthe figures correfpond with thofe of the above table of founds: 
Zi 25 82 t ‘ 


thus FAS-Ci-NA-TION. 

“ Now, by reterring to the table, we find that the feveral fyllables 
are to be pronounced like the words placed over againitthe numbers 
11, 15, 12, 15 by which the quality of the found, or the power of 
all the vowels, is exaétly determined. : 

_ § By thewing farther the confonant C in the fecond fyllable is 
rinted.in Italics, it is known, by the table of confonants, that 
it is here pronounced foftlike an S. Again, the letters TJ in the 
laft fyllable being alfo printed in Italics, it is plain from the fame 
tatile that they have the ufual power of 4; fo thatthe word muit 


rr is #2 I 
be pronounced as if it had been printed Fas-si-Na-shON.’ 
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The rhetorical yrammar, which fucceeds thefe direétions, 
contains many ingenious obfervations on language, pronuncia- 
tion, profody, poetical meaflires, vocal melody, &c. We hhall 
extract two or-three of them. 

* The audibility of fpeech depends equally on the quality as the 
quantity of found. It is in vain, that we hear founds, if they are 
not diftiné and intelligible; and they may. be rendered equally in+ 
diftiné&t by too great, as by too fmall an exertion of voice. Dif- 
tinct articulation therefore is the firft and moft eflential part of 
fpeech.’ 

This remark, thongh very obvious, is feldom regarded, in 
proportion to its importance. Jt cannot be too ftri@ly ob- 
ferved by thofe, who inftruét young people in reading, or have 
occafion to fpeak in public. 

‘ The French have carried their attention to the peculiar ftrue- 
ture of their language to a ridiculous fcrupulofity ; having not 
only gallicifed terms of art and appellatives ; but even given Chrif- 
tian names tc Pagans, and frenchified the whole race of patriarchs, 
heroes, and philofopbers of antiquity.’ 

There is certainly an air of frivolifm and affe&tation in 
many of the Greek and Roman names, when curtailed and 
difguifed by French terminations. Ariftoteles, Statius, Quin- 
tus Curtius, Dionyfius Longinus, and Titus Livius, carry with 
them a fort of noblefs and majefty in the very found of their 
names. But when they are cropped and trimmed a la mode 
de Paris, they are metamorphofed into fops and macaronies. 
We hardly know them again in their fhort, fpruce, finical 
drefs: Ariftote, Stace, Quinte Curce, Denys Longin, and 
Tite Live! 

Mr. Voltaire, if we rightly recolle&, has even frenchified the 
plumb pudding and roaft beef of Old England in the following lines; 

“ Un gros rofbif, que beurre. affaifonne, 
Des phumpoudins, des vins de la Garonne, 
Leur font offerts.” 

A huge piece of roaft beef fwimming in butter * Curious 
French cookery ! 

The ingenious Mr, Sheridan affirms, that Englifh words, 
properly prouounced, have no more than one accent, The 
author of the Elements of Criticifm is of the fame opi- 
nion. Dr. Kenrick endeavours to explode this notion. Among 
other obfervations on this point, he has the following. 

* How would Mr. Sheridan pronounce the words following ? 
Acquiefce, appertain, cavalcade, circumvent, condefcend, difallow, im- 
mature, magazine, mafquerade, reconcile. Thefe, and many other 
words, are fet down in our vocabularies, as being accented ont 


the laf fyllable. Again, others are fet down as accented on 
the firft fyllable ; fuch are archite?, aquedudt, beautify, circum- 


* Vid. Chambaud’s Dict, on the word plusmpoudin. 
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Spell, enterprize, interview, intercourfe, manifold, manufcript, retro- 
grade, &e. t 
© It is very evident, however, ona bare repetition of thefe words, 
that they might change lifts, or, with the fame propriety, be put 
into one: they are all, indeed, particularly thofe in the laft lift, 
equally accented both on the firftand the Jaf, and very juftly fo; 
for if the end of emphafis and accent be to convey the moft figni- 
ficant parts of fentences and words forcibly and diftinétly to the ear, 
no reafon can be given why the firft and Jaft fyllables in thefe words 
fhould not be equally accented. , 

* Nothing, indeed, can. be more deftructive of the principal end 
and inftitution of accent and emphafis, than this practice of hudd- 
ling the fignificant fyllables of a word together, in order to laya 
fingle accent on one, perhaps the moft infignificant of the whole. 
Yet this vicious practice, Mr. Sheridan’s rules naturally tend to 
promote. Thus, in forming derivatives of four fyllables from 
words of three, the ftrefs of the accent is fuppofed to be increafed 
upon the third, and diminifhed on the firft. By this method, how- 
ever, the meaning of the word is totally obfcured: thus from ca- 
valcade and mafquerade, thould we form cavaicading, mafquerading, 
and pronounce them without laying an equal accent on the firlt 
fyllable, the fignificant part of the word would be hurried over, to 
well the found of a mere expletive or formal fyllable, common to 
all words fo modified, as is the cafe alfo in all words ending in 
ation. | 

¢ Is it not contrary to the very purpofes of fpeech, and even to 
common fenfe, to pretend, that the founds of the firft fyllables of 
thefe words, on which their meaning folely depends, fhould be 
weaker than the formal ma, ta, za, which are common to a thou- 
fand words of different meanings? St 

_£ There is a farther circumftance, which fets this pretended unity 
of accent ina futile point of view. This is, that in Englith we 
have two modes of accentuation entirely different, fo that when 
they are both ufed, as is very common, in the fame word, it is im- 
poffible without affectation to lay a diftinguifhing ftrefs on the one 
more than the other; becaufe being already diltinét in their own 
mature, ney have nothing in common by which to make the com- 
parative diftinction. A polyfyllable, that has an acute accent and 
a grave one, as viftation, fermentation, and the Jike, will, in {pite 
ef all our attempts, found to the ear like two words, if we are to 
judge of the number of words we hear by the number of accents. 

ut of this more particularly, «hen we come to canfider the na- 
ture of accent, as it is ufed in modern Janguages, and particularly 
ip Englith.’ , | 

It:is a matter of great difpute on-which fyllable the accent 

in words ought to be laid. re Pe ae | 


.| § This, fays our author, would be eafily,determinable, could. we 
trace evéry word to.its monofyllable rgot, as:jt js.prefumed incon- 
teftible,.that while founds are typical of our ,ideas, and the great 
end of fpeech is ta be.underitood, fuch sadical dyliable ought to be 
accented in preference to all others.” ; heick 
® © Ip radical: words: of more than: ane fyliable;the place of the 
‘accent iseitter fertled by:-cuftom, thrdagh arbitrary >caprice, for 
etymological veaforis we cannot trace,iorfor reafons’ of euphony, 


“deducible from the genius and ena of “the danguage. — ‘Thus = 
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arbitrarily forming a new word of two fyllables, the Engith would 
lay the accent on the firft; while the French in the fame cafe wowk? 
dwell longer, feeming to-an Englith ear to lay ai accent’on thd - 
cond. It is hence corceived, and laid down as a genéral rile. that’ 
in Englifh the accent fhould in all words be brought as forward a6: 
poflible. But this rule fhould prevail only in radical words, andtim 
fuch only where no etymological reafon gives the preference to-atty’ 
particular fyllable : for in the pronunciation of compounds and de. 
rivatives it would be, as I fhall prefently thew, fallfe and abfard. 0 
¢ A fingle example may ferve to illuftrate the cafe as to polyfyk-: 
Jable radicals, ‘To advert is a word evidently deduced from the 
Latin and compounded of ad and verto, meaning to turn to, 
mark or obferve any objeét of attention. Here the verb being the: 
more fignificant part of the compound, the prepofition being merely 
circumitantial, the accent of courfe is laid on the fyllabie vert. In 
the formation of the word advertize, the fame rule was obferved,. 
and it was formerly acceyted on the fécond fyllable, But as 1t bore 
a fenfe diftinét and different from advert, it was found neceflary to 
change the place of the accent. In this cafe the laft fyliable being’ 
merely formal, it was naturally to be fuppofed that the accenty ae~ 
cording to the rule abovementioned, fhould be thrown upon’ the 
firft; which, though not fo fignificant as the fecond, is more {@ 
than the lait. Other reafons prevailed. The‘ French, Italian and 
Spanith ufe the fame word, ending long. Adopting it therefore as 


a radical of three fyllables the accent was laid in Englifh on the 
dat, , fy : 


The ufage of the French, Italians, and Spaniards, could 
have no influence on our manner of pronouncing the word. ad- 
wertife. "There are many verbs in,our language which have 
the like termination, and in all: them the latt fyllable. is! uni- 
formly long, and requires an accent *$ a3} compromife, catechife, 
chaftife, criticife, baptize, canonize, agonixe, patronize, &t. The 
pronunciation of advertife, accented, on both the fecond and 
third fyllable, wouldybe difagreeable: to the ear. 


~ © The rule of bringing the accent ih Englifh as forward as poffi- 
ble leads to many ablardities in practice, when too generally adopt+ 
ed. Iremember that our Englith Rofcias, having an eye to this 
rule, once queitioned me for laying the accent on the fecond* fyt- 
lable of the word refra@bry: the propriety of which I maintained 
by obferving that it was the moft fignificant fylilable in the word, 
and that which was accented in the radical word refra#. .To this 
he replied, by the unan{werable jus & norma loquendi, infitting that 
the. accent fhould. be! placed on the firft fyllable: in which: tafe 
however, the diftinguifhing found of the) radical word, would be 
entirely loft. If this method were proper in pronoufcing the ad- 
jective refractory, it would’ bé proper alfo ny pronotinding tHe ad- 
verb refracorilyiand the fabftantive refrafories. But hew could 
this be done, without giving a new aécent, ' or’ transferring the old 
a to the third fyllable, as in the cafe of firstlar words ef five fyh 
ables ? MN SINTON, ESTAS IOS 
* What tongue could articulately and) intélligibly pronounee a 
word of five fyltables, witha fingle accent enby-on the-fist It is 
oldfervable that the advocates for bringing the accent forwards 


st 1 - t< the 4agee — Ts a TT. ~elgt +. Saenenraneeae) 
_* Except pradtije, and poflibly one or two store. 
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‘hourly contradi& their theory in practice. The word advertife- 
gent they will have, according to their rule, to be accented as for- 
merly on the fecond fyllable. But why do they not begin firft, b 
‘bringing it forward from the laft fyllable in the radical word advertife. 
df they fay, they do lay an accent both on the firft-and laft fyllables, 
though greater on the laft; I anfwer that, then their praétice is 
‘wholly contrary to all-rules refoaing both fenfe and found ; for 
that they lay a great ftrefs on the formal and moft infignificant 
fyllable, a lefs on a more fignificant, and on the moft fignificant 


none at all, 
* lam fenfible that the euphony of f{peech frequently interferes 


‘with the rules, founded ‘folely on on its fignificancy ; and that they 
Mhould mutually give way, for the convenience oh each other. But 
if either be to fuffer effentially, it fhould certainly be the found ra- 
ther than the fenfe. There are fome good rules, neverthelefs, that 
ferve well enough for their reciprocal accommodation,’ 

We agree with our author in regard to the abfurditY 
of an invariable adherence to the rule abovementioned. Ther® 
is neither fignificance nor euphony in réfra@ory, réfraforine/is 
contemptible, corruptible, acceptable, converfable, éxemplarinefs, in 
accefibie, vé/peBable, &e. 

Upon the principle ‘of diftinguifhing the moft fignificant 
fyllable, Dr. Kenrick accents the following words thus: ¢om- 
méindable, conve rfant, conféffr, fuccéffor, adjacent, concordance, ag- 
grandize, fufctptible, perémptory, refwent, and, after Dr. John- 
fon, indi/pisable, irrefutable, and irrefragable. But if thefe be 
tight, where fhall we ftop? Why does he net, by the fame 
vale, fay, irreparable, reputable, inexorable, and admirable ? 

Latin and Greek profody infallibly afcertain the pronunciation 
of the word afjlum* ; and our author very properly accents it 
4fylum, But in oppofition to all the rules of profody, he like- 
wife ‘accents mau/oleum + and European ft, on the fecond fyllablé, 

Corollary is ufually pronounced cérollary; being immediately 
derived from core/lzrium. But our author thinks that it is dif- 
ficult and uncouth to pronounce it in this manner; he there- 
fote lays the accent on the fecond fyllable, and calls it corél- 
dary; which, in our opinion, is more uncouth. He fays, ed 
pillary, and net capillary: why then ccrdlfaty, and not corollary P 

Deutronomy is ufually accented on the penultima ; but thes 
in voxzog being fhert, our author places the accent on the ante- 
penultina, Déuierdnomy. In favour of the forttiet mode of pro- 
nouncing this word, we can only fay, that the fecond is a lefs 
fignificant fyllable than the third. 


= 





»* Hinc lucum ingentém; quem Romulus acer afylum. 
. , Vir. En, Vill. 342. 
+ Nec Maufoléi dives fortuna fepulchri. Prop. iil. 2. 
t Noverat ante alios faciem ducis Europxi, Ov. Met. Vili. 2g. 
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The firft fyllable in farewel he dire&ts us to pronounce: like 


jer not fare, accenting and marking it thus : farewell, patie | 
The former part of the word is the imperative of the verb 
fare; and therefore we apprehend, that the doétor’s mode of 
pronouncing it Is improper. 

He places the accent on the laft fyllable of Fuh‘. This, we 
coniels, is a common way of pronouncing the word; but 
furely improper: at leaft, we do not know, that any reafon 
can be afligued for it, 


I 
Been, the participle preterite of de, he marks thus, Pa by 
which we are direéted to pronounce it like din, But where 
do we meet with ee fhortened in this manner? 
The x in exile, &c. founds, he fays, like gz.—Vulgar! 


He feems to be right in pronouncing the # in ob lige, like the 
pronoun J, and not like e, The power of i and e fhould not 
be confounded in mere Englifh words, 

Dr. Johnfon accents the prepofition towards on the fecond 
fyllable ; our author, more properly, on the firft, rewards. To 
is the mofi fignificant fyllable. Analogy is likewife in his fas 
vour; for we almoft unanimoutly fay, apavards, downwards, 
backwards, firwards, inwards, outwards, afierwards, onwards, 
friward, awkward, &c. 

He tells us, ¢ that when the fhort found of the vowels pre- 
cedes the r, the two flendereft, viz. i and ¢, are generally con» 
verted into a diflin@ u; and that confequently cur, bur, fur, 
fir, were, and ber, have but one and exaétly the fame quality 
of found.’—-This, we apprehend, is more agreeable to the pro- 
nunciation of Welchmen, than that of polite people in the 
metropolis. 

In fome inftances the author gives different modes of pro- 
nunciation, without informing us which of them he prefers, 


a4. 3 12 1 14 ft 16 1 
For example : Leifure, lei-Jure, be -fure; either, ei-ther, or et-ther; 
35 I ris § 3315 33 6 I 
burial, bu rival, bur-i-al, bur-i-al ; prefamptuous, pre- imp-t outs 
13 rr I 


or prefimp tuens 5 ; advertifement, or advértifoment —ad-vtr-tije 
SS .-.3..+383°\ 33 
gent, or thus, ad-ver-tife-mtnt ; bofom, bof “om, OF bo-fom ; 3 Onion, 
zs foe 
on-ion, and by fome. people ca-ror, 


Onion pronounced as 3 rhime to opinion is certainly a vul- 
garifm.- 

In the orthographical part of this Dictionary there feems ta 
be a little fingularity in the fpelling of fome words end- 
ing in ¢ or ch; as /unatic or lunatickh, The adjedtives are. 

written 
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written with ¢ only, and, merely for fake of diftinGion, the 
fubftantives with cé. 

_ The following account of the paft time and the participle 
of the verb write, is inaccurate. ‘ Write, v. a. preterite writ, 
or wrote; part. pafl. written, writ, or wrote.” The right way 
of infle&ing this word is, wrote in the preterite, and written in | 
the participle paffive. In this inftance, as indeed in almoft 
every other article, our author has implicitly followed Dr. 
Johnfon. He has adopted his etymologies, explanations, and 
illuftrations of idiom and phrafeology: what is ‘new chiefly, 
confifts in the rhetorical grammar, and the mode of afcertain- 
ing the pronunciation of words, which are both ingenious. 
As this was the great defign of his performance, he has avail- 
ed him(clf of the labours of Dr. Johnfon without fcruple ; 
‘ thinking that it might be of fome advantage to his readers, 
to make his Di&tionary at the fame time a copious index to a, 
work of very general acceptation, in which the literal autho- 
rities, colle&ted from our beft writers, may be confulted at 
large. 

a refpect to ‘ literal authorities,’ we beg leave to make 
this one remark. Reafon, and not authority, fhould be the 
ultimate guide of lexicographers. ‘Ten thoufand citations can 
never juftify an abfurdity. In the works of our moft eminent 
writers, fuch as Tillotfon, Swift, Pope, Hume, &c. there are 
innumerable improprieties ; and if we are implicitly governed 
by authorities, grammatical inaccuracies will be propagated 
from one generation to another, 


aa ' 


Ill. The Plays of William Shakefpeare. In Ten Volumes. With 
the Correftions and Illuffrations of various Commentators; to 
which are added Notes by Samuel Johnfon and George Steevens, 
With an Appendix. 8vo. 3/. Bathurft. 





N° writer, ancient or modern, has fo much attraéted 

admiration, and exercifed the ingenuity of commen- 
tators, as the celebrated Englifh poet whofe produdtions 
now lie before us. After the ceffation of the civil commo- 
tions, which had.long fufpended the progrefs of literature in 
the nation, an edition’ of the works of Shakefpeare was un- 
dertaken by Rowe, who performed his tafk rather with 
the vigilance of a typographical corrector than the learning 
of a fcholiaft. To him fucceeded Mr. Pope, who firft ate 
tempted to reform the text by the liberal ufe of critical emen- 
dations, in which he was fucceflively followed by Theobald, 
Sir Thomas Hanmer, Dr. Warburton, and Dr. Johnfon. The 
new edition with which, the: public i is here prefented, .makes its 


appear= 
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appearance under the conjun& aulpices of Dr. Johnfon and Mr, 
Steevens, but fo fmall a fhare, comparatively, feems the for- 
mer of thefe gentlemen to have had ih the execution of the work, 
that it-deferves to be confidered as almoft entirely the prodic- 


tion of Mr. Steevens. : 

This edition is intrtodaced with the fepublication of Dr: 
fohnfon’s Preface, whe in charaéterifing aM the editors that 
went before him, has neither treated -the dead with unjuftifiable 
feverity, nor mentioned the furvivor with applaufe which ‘he 
does not feem to have deferved. At the conelufion of his Pre. 
face, the door has added a fentente, déclaring, that his ¢o- 
adjutor Mr. Steevéns was now to give aw account of what had 
been performed in thé ten volumes at prefent exhibited to the 
public. Then follows Mr. Steevens’s advertifement, from 
which, as contdiiing the plan whereby the work is conduéed, 


we fhall lay before our readers a quotation. 


‘ The labours of preceding editors have not left room for a boaft, 
that many valuable readings have been retrieved ; though it may 
be fairly aflérted, that the text of Shakefpeare is reftored to the 
condition in which the author, or rather his firft publithers, ap- 
pear to have Jett it, fuch emendations as weré abjolutely neceflary, 
aloae admitted: 

« Multa dies, variufq; labor mutabilis zevi 
Retulit in melius, multos alterna revifens 
Lufit, et in folido rurfus fortuna lodavit. 


Where. a particle, indifpenfably neceflary to the fenfe, was want- 
ing, fuch a fupply has been filently adopted from other editions; 
but where a fyllable, or more, has beet added for the fake of the 
metre only, which at fitft might have been trregular, fuch inters 
polations are here.conttantly retrenched, -fometimes. with, and 
fometimes without notice. Thofe fpeechés, which in the elder edi- 
tions are printed as profe, and from their own conftrution are-in- 
capable of being compreffed into verfe, without the aid of fupple- 
mental fyllables, are reitored to profe again; and the meafure is 
divided afreth in others, where the mafs of words had been inhar- 
thonioufly feparated into lines. éo 
¢ The fcenery, throughout all the plays, is regulated in confor- 
mity to a rule, which the poet, by his general practice, feems to 
Have propofed to himfelf. _ Several of his pietes aré come down to 
vs, divided into fcenes as well as aéts. Thefe divifions were pro- 
Uably his own, as they are made on fettled principles, which would 
hardly have been the cafe, had the tafk been executed by the players. 
A change of fcene, with Shakefpeare,:moft commonly implies a 
change of place, but always, an entire evacuation of the ftage. 
The cuftom of diftinguifhing every entrance or exit by a freth fcene, 
was adoptéd, perliaps very idly, from the French theatre. 
. ¢ For the length of .many notes, and the accumulation of exam 
ples in others, {ome apology may be likewife expected. An attempt 
at brevity is often found to be the fource of an imperfect expla- 
nation; Where a paflage has been conftantly mifunderftood, where 
the jeft or pleaftntry bas been fuffered to remain long in obfeurity, 
more inftances have been brought to clear the one, or elucidate 


the other, than appcar at firft fight to have been neceflary. For 
thefe, 
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thefe, if can only be faid, that when-they prove that phrafeology 
or fource of merrimént to have’been once general, which at pre- 
fent feems particular, they are not quite impertinently intruded ; 
as they may ferve to free the author from a fufpicion of having 
employed an affe€ted fingularity of expreffion, or indulged him- 
felf jn allufions to tranfient ‘cuftoms, which were not of fufficient 
notoriety to deferve ridicule or reprehenfion.. When examples in 





favour of contradictory opinions are aflembled, though no attempt ~ 


is made to decide on either part, fuch neutral colleétions fhould al- 
ways be regarded as materials for future critics, who may here- 
after apply them with fuccefs. Authorities, whether in refpeét of 
words or things, are not always producible from the moft cele< 
brated writers ; yet fuch cincumftances as fall below the notice of 
hiftory, can only be fought in the jeft-book, the fatire, or the 
play ; and the novel, whofe fafhion did not outlive a week, is fome- 
times neceflary to throw light on thofe annals which take in the 
compafs of an age. Thofe, therefore, who would with to have the 

culiarities of Nym familiarized to their'ideas, muft excufe the 
infertion of fuch an epigram as beft fuits the purpofe, however te 
dious in itfelf; and fuch as would be acquainted with the propriety 
of Falftaff’s allufion to fewed prunes, fhould not be difgufted at a 
multitude of inftances, which, when the point is once known to 
be eftablifhed, may be diminifhed by any future editor. An au- 
thor, who catches (as Pope expreffes it) at the Cynthia of a minute, 
and does not furnifh notes to his own works, 1s fure to lofe half 
the praife which he might have claimed, had he dealt in allufions 
lefs temporary, or cleared up for himlelf thofe difficulties which 
lapfe of time muft inevitably create. 

‘ The author of the additional notes has rather been defirous to 
fupport old readings, than to claim the merit of introducing new 
ones. He defires to be regarded as one, who found the tafk he un- 
dertook more arduous than it feemed, while he was yet feeding 
his vanity with the hopes of introducing himfelf to the world as 
an editor in form. He, who has difcovered in himfelf the power 
to rectify a few miltakes with eafe, is naturally led toimagine, that 
all difficulties muft yield to the efforts of future labour; and per- 
haps feels a reluétance to be undeceived at lait. 


eal 


‘ Mr. Steevens defires it may be obferved, that he has ftri&tly | 


complied with the ternis exhibited in his propofals, having appro- 
priated all fuch afliftances, as he received, to the ufe of the pre- 
fent editor, whofe judgment has, in every inftance, determined on 
their re{pective merits. While he enumerates his obligations to 
his correfpondents, it is néceflary that one comprehenfive remark 
fhould be made on fuch communications-as are-oinitted in this 
edition, though they might have proved of great advantage to a 
more daring’ commefitator. The majority of thefe were founded 
on the fuppofition, that Shadkefpeare was originally an author cor- 
rect in the 'utmoft degree, Hut maimed and interpolated by the neg- 
lect or prefuinption of \the players. In confequence of this belief, 
alterations have been propefed wherever a verfe could be harmo- 
nizéd, an epithet: exchanged for one more appofite, or a fentiment 
vernidered lefs-pérplexedi, Had the general current of advice been 
followed, the notes would havé been filled’ with attempts at emen- 
dation apparently wanecéflary, though fometimes elegant, and as 
fi etn with explanations of what none would have thought dif- 
ficult. A conftant peruler- of Shakefpeare will fuppofe whatever is 
ealy to his own apprehenfion, will prove fo to that of others, and 
cons 
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eonfequently may pals over fome real perplexities in filence. O*. 
the contrary, if in confideration of the different abilities of .everY, 
clafs of, ,readers,,.he fhould offer a comment-on all harfh inverfion$ 
of phnafe, or, peculiarities of expreffion, he will,at once excite 
the difguft and difpleafure of fuch as think their own. knowledge 
or fagacity undervalued. It is difficult to fix a medium between 
doing too little and too much in the tafk, of mere explanatien. 
There are yet many paflages unexplained and unintelligible, which 
may be reformed, at hazard of whatever licence, for exhibitions 
on the ftage, in which the pleafure of the audience is chiefly to be 
confidered ; but muft remain untouched by the critical editor, 
whofe conjectures are limited by narrow. bounds, and. who gives 
only what he at Jeaft fuppofes his author to have. written. 

‘ If it is not to be expected that each vitiated paffage in Shake- 
fpeare can be xeftored, till a greater latitude of experiment fhall be 
allowed ;. fo neither can it be fuppofed that the force of all his al- 
lufions will,.be pointed out, till fuch books are thoroughly ex- 
amined, as cannot eafily at prefent be collected, if at all. Several 
of the molt correét lifts of our dramatic pieces exhibit the titles of 

lays, which are’no: to be met with in the completeft colleétions. 

t is almoft unneceflary to mention any other than Mr, Garrick’s, 
which, curious and extenfive as it is,-derives its greateft value 
from its accefflibility.’ 

- The plan which Mr. Steevens has here delineated, is cer- 
tainly the moft judicious that could be propofed for elucidating 

Shakefpeare ; and we muft acknowledge, that in the execution 
he has adhered to it with a degree of attention and difcern- 
ament that does honour both to his induftry and critical abi- 
lities. By the principle which he endeavours to ettablifh, . of 
the neceffity of reading old plays, &c. for the illuftration of 
his author, he has .recalled, the devious fteps of the fcholiaft 
‘from the unlimited fields of conjecture, and inftead of vague 
‘and arbitrary interpretations, has afcertained the fenfe of 
Shakefpeare by the moft fatisfa@tory criterion which criticifm 
gan poflibly fupply. In confequence of this principle we find 
many words which had formerly been rejected, reinftated. in 
their authority, and many dark altufions explained.. In fup- 
port of this obfervation many inftan¢es may be- produced, 
fome of which we fhall lay before our readers. 

_1Tempeft ‘ Yond’ fame black cloud, yond’ huge one, * looks like 
2 foul bumbard that would thed his liquor.. 

o' *--looks like a foul bumbard—] .This term again occurs. in The 
_Firft Part of..Henry. IV.—** that {wolnsparcel of dropfies, that huge 
** bumbard of fack’’and again in Henry VIII, .\‘* And here you lie 
-§* baiting of bumbards,, when yon dfhould do fervice.” By. thefe fe- 
veral pafiages, “tis plain the word meant a large veffel for holding 
.drink, as we}! as the piece of ordnance,fo called. THEOBALD,,-~ 
_».$ Ben Jon{fon,.in his Majgue of Augers, confirms the conjecture 
of Theobald.—‘* The poor cattle yonder arepaffing away the time 
¢¢ with a cheat loaf, anda bumbard of broken beer.” ros geo itals 

-* So ins Middigton’s Laver Temple Mafque, 1619,—" they would 
_* have beat out hissbgains with dombards,” .... 3 t20 
em 294 ’ jé03'03 0h * ‘ 570% ; 0 eu ‘ ‘So 
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“8 So again in The Martyr'd Soldier, by Shirley, 1638- 


«* His boots as wide as the black-jacks, 
“* Or bumbards tofs’d by the king’s guards.” 


And it appears from a paffage in Ben Jonfon’s Majfgue of Love Re- 
flor'd, that a bombard-man was one who carried about provifions 
« Tami to déliver into the buttery fo many firkins of aurum potabile, 
as it delivers out bombards of bouge,” &c. STERVENS.” | 

Gentlemen of Veroza. ‘ Over the boots? * nay, give me not the 
boots. 

‘ *-A proverbial expreffion, though now difufed, fignifying, 
@on’t make a laughing ftock of me; don’t play upon me. The 
French have a prafe, Bailler foin en corne; which Cotgrave thus 
interprets, To give one the boots ; to fellhim abargain. Turosatp. 

© Do you know this? why boots at harveft ?) Perhaps this expreffion 
took its origin from a fport the country people in Warwickfhire ufe 
at their harveft-home, where one fits as judce to try mifdemeanors 
committed in harveft, and the punifhment for the men is to be laid 
ona bench, and flapped on the breech with a pair of da0ts. This 
they call giving them the boots. I meet with the fame expeeilion ia 
the old comedy called Mother Bombie : 

«¢ What do you give me the boots?” STEEV=ENS.’ 
~fbid.. « Upon whofe grave thou vow'df pure chaftity. 

* It was common in former ages for widowers and widows to 
make vows of chaftityin honour of their deceafed wives or huf- 
bands. In Dugdale’s Antiquzties of Warwickfhire, page 1013, there 
is the form of a commiffion by the bifhop of the diocefe for taking 
a vow of chaftity made bya widow. It feems that, befides obferv- 
ing the vow, the widow was, for life, to wear a veil and a mourn. 
ing habit. The fame diftinétion we may fuppofe to have been 
made in refpeét of male votarifts ; and therefore this circumftance 
might inform the players how Sir Eglamour fhould be dretft ; 
and will account for Silvia’s having chofen him as a perfon in 
whom fhe could confide without injury to her own charaéter. 

STEEVENS.’ 

In the Merry Wives of Windfor, Mr. Steevens produces an 
epigram, taken from an old colleétion without date, but ap- 
parenily printed before the year 1600, which accounts for 
Nym’s frequent repetition of the word umour; and in the 
fame play he illuftrates the meaning of you Banbury checfe! by 
a paflage in Heywood’s colle&ion of epigrams, fhewing that it 
alluded to the thinnefs of S/ender’s perfon. The light which 
Mr. Steevens has caft on Shakefpeare from explaining his 
fenfe by reference to old publications, appears farther in the 
play of Meafure for Meafure, where we meet with a very fa. 
tisfactory comment on the following paflage : 


“ Who, not the duke? yes, your beggar of fifty ;—-and_ his ufe 
was to put a ducket in her F clack-dith.” -- We 29 : 


‘ + The beggars, two or three centuries\ago, ufed to proclaim 
their want by a wooden difh with a moveable cover, which they 
clacked to thew that their,veffel was empty. “This appears in a pai- 


faze quoted on another occafion by Dr, Gray. 


Dr. 
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‘ Dr. Gray’s aflertion may be fupported by the following paflage 
jn an old comedy, called The Family of Love, 1608: 
“« Can you think I get my living by a bell and a clack-difb ?™ 
“© By a bell and a clack-difh ? how’s that?” 
« Why, by begging, fir, &c." 
Again, in Henderfon’s Supplement to Chaucer's Troilus and Crefs 
tid: 
’ ‘¢ Thus fhalt thou go begging from hous to hous, 
«© With cuppe and clappir, like a Lazarous.” 
And by a ftage direction inthe 2d Partof K. Edw. IV. 1619:. 
«Enter Mrs, Blague very poorly, begging with her bafket and 
«a ng as 
‘There is likewife an old proverb to be found in Ray’s Collection, 
which alludes to the fame cuftom : 


“ He claps his difh at a wrong man’s door.” STEEVENS.’ 


Comedy of Errors. * Tell me, was he arrefted on a band *, 

« © Thus the old copy, and I believe rightly ; though the mo. 
dern editors read bond. A bond, i. e. an obligatory writing to ay 
a fum of money, was anciently fpelt band. <A band is likewite t 
neckcloth. On this circumftance I believe the humour of the paflage 
turns. 

‘ B, Jonfon, perfonifying the inftruments of the law, fays,—— 

“© Statute and Bazd and Wax fhall go with me.” 
Again, without perfonification ; : 
‘© See here your Mortgage, Statute, Bazd, and Wax.” 
STEEVENS.” 
It affords us pleafure to obferve the candour difcovered by 


Dr. Johnfon, in his approbation of Mr. Steevens’s remark ‘in 
the following paffage, in Much ado about Nothing. 


* He fet up his bills here in Meffina, and challenged Cupid * at 
the flight. 

‘e “The difufe of the bow makes this paflage obfcure. Benedick 
is reprefented as challenging Cupid at archery. To challenge at the 
Hight is, I believe, to wager who fhall fhoot the arrow furtheft with- 
out any particular mark. To challenge at the bird-bolt, feems ta 
mean the fame as to challenge at children’s archery, with fmall ar- 
rows fuch as are difcharged at birds. In Twelfth Night, Lad 
Olivia oppofes a bird-bolt toa cannon-bullet, the lighteft to the heavie 
of miflive weapons. JOHNSON. " 

‘ The dird-bolt is a fhort thick arrow without point, and {pread- 
ing at the extremity fo much, as to leave a flat furface, about the 
breadth of a fhilling. Such are to this day in ufeto kill rooks 
with, and are fhot from a cro{s-bow. Soin Marttcn’s What You 
Will, 1607 : 3 

“ ————jgnorance fhould fhoot 
** Mis grofs-knob'd bird-balt.——"” | 
* Tochallenge at the fight was a challenge to fhoot with an arrow. 


Flight means only an arrow, as may be proved from the following 
lines in Beamont and Fletcher’s Bonduca : 


———n0t the quick rack fsifier 

The virgin from the hated ravifzer 

Not. half fo fearful: not a flight drawa home, 

A round flone from a fling——— STEEVENS.” 


i The 
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The quotation which Mr. Steevens produces from the fta- 
tutes of itreets imprinted by Wolfe, in 1595, ftrongly favours 
his opinion, that the fentence of Verges, in Much ado about 
Nothing, ‘ Jf you. bear a child cry in the night, you muff call ta 
the nurje, and bid ber fiill it,’ was intended -s a burlefque on 
that work. We thall prefent our readers with the fucceflive 
illuftrations of Dr. Warburton, Dr. Johnfon, and Mr. Stees 
vens, On my in-cony Few! in Love’s Labour’s Loft. 

‘ Incony or kony in the north fignifies, fine, delicate—as a hong 
thing, a tine thing. It is plain therefore, we fhould read, 

: ———--my in-cony jewel. WaRBURFON. 

‘ I know not whether it be right, however {pecious, to change 
Few to jewel. Few, in our author's time, was, for whatever rea- 
ion, apparently a word of endearment. So in Midfummer-Night's 
Dream, 

Moft tender Fuvenile, and eke moft lovely Jew. Jounson. 

The word is ufed again in the 4th act. 

————— ft incony vulgar wit. 
In the old comedy called Blurt Mafter Conftable, I meet with it 
again. A maid is fpeaking to her miltrefs about a gown : 
it makes you have a moft inconie body. 
ony and incony have the fame meaning. So Metaphor fays in Jon- 
fon’s Tale of a Tub. 
«¢ O fuperdainty canon, vicar inconey.” 
So in the Two Angry Women of Abington, 1599. 
«© OT have {port in-comey i'faith.” 
So in Heywood's Jew of Malta, 1633. 
‘© While I in thy iz-cony lap do tumble.” 
Again in Doétor Dodypoll, com. 1600. | 
‘© A cockcomb iacony, but that he wants money.” 
STEEVENS.’ 

The fenfe in which fome preceding commentators had cor- 
fidered the word Monarcho, in a fentence of Boyet, ftrongly 
proves how much the method introduced by Mr. Steevens con- 
duces to illuftrate his author. 

Mr. Farmer, whofe name is mentioned in the fubfequent 
note, is a gentleman who has contributed fome remarks in 
the prefent work. . 

‘ The allufion is to a fantaftical character of the time.—** Popu- 
** lar applaufe (fays Meres) dooth nourifh fome, neither do they 
** gape after any other thing, but, vaine praife and glorie,—as in 
* our age Peter Sakerlye of Paules, and Momarcho that lived about 
“ the court.” p.178. FARMER. 


‘ In Nafh’s Have with you to Saffron-Walden, 1595, I meet with 
the fame allufion.——** but now he was an infulting monarch above 





*§ Monarcho the Italian, that ware crownes in his fhoes, and quite 


** renounced his natural Englith accents and geftures; and wrefted 
“* himfelf wholly to the Itahan puntilio’s, &c.’, 
| ‘ An 
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_ € Awallufion of a fimilar kind remains unexplained in Ben Jone 
fon’s Alchemift, act. i. fc. 1. 


6¢_——-=——=——and a face cut for thee, 
*¢ Worfe than Gamaliel Ratfey’s.” 


Gamaliel Ratfey was a famous highwayman, who always robbed in 
a4 mafk. Ionce hadin my poffeffion a pamphlet containing his life 
and exploits, in the title-page of which he is reprefented with this 
ugly vilor on his face. STEEVENS.” 


The next quotation exhibits a comparative view of Dr, 
Warburton’s and Mr. Steevens’s annotations on a paflage in 
Midfummer-Night’s Dream. J could play Ercles rarely, or a 
part to tear a cat in. Ia plaufibility, it muft be acknowledged, 
that Mr. Steevens’s remark has greatly the advantage. 


t We fhould read, 
‘ A part to tear a CAP in. 


for as a ranting whore was called a tear-/beet, [2d Part of Hen, IV.] 
fo aranting bully was called a tear-cap. For this reafon it is, the 
poet makes bully Bottom, ashe is called afterwards, with for a part 
to tear acapin. And in the antient plays, the bombalt and the 
gant held the place of the fublime and pathetic: and indeed con- 
ftituted the very eflence of their tragical farces. Thus Bale in his 
Aéts of Englith Votaries, part 2d, fays—grennyng like termaguantes 
in a play. WaRBURTON. 

* In the old comedy of the Roaring Girl, 1611, there is a cha- 
racter called Tzar-cat, who fays, *‘ 1 am called, by thofe who have 
<« feen my valour, Tear-cat.* In an anonymous piece called Hi/- 
triomaflix, or the Player whipt, 1610, in fix atts, a parcel of foldiers 
drag a company of players on the ftage, and the captain fays, 
«¢ Sirrah, this is you that would rend and éear a cat upon a ftage, 
** &c.” Again, he te 

‘ In The Ile of Gulls, a comedy by J. Day, 1606. ‘ I had ra- 
«¢ ther hear two fuch jefts, than a whoie play of fuch Tcar-cap thun- 
‘¢ derclaps.” STEEVENS.’ 


In the fame play, we meet with the following paflage, which 
has never before been illuftrated. You Minimus, of bind ’ring 
knot-grafs made, Mr, Steevens thus explains it in a fatisfactory 
manner. 


« Tt appears that knot-grafs was anciently fuppofed to prevent the 
growth of any animal or child. 

‘ Beaumont and Fietcher mention this property of it in The 
Knight of the Burning Peftle: 

*¢ Should they put him into a ftrait pair of gafkins, “twere worfe 
«than kaot-grafs, he would never grow alter it.” 

‘ Again in the Coxcomb: 

“© We want a boy extremely for this funétion, kept under, for.a 
¢¢ year, with milk and kvot-grafs.” Daily roots were fuppofed to 
have the fame effect, STEEVENS.’ ! 


We cannot pafS‘over a note of Mr. Stecvens in the Mer- 
«chant of Venice, which is alfo explanatory of the author's 


meaning 
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t It evas my Turquoife, I had it of Leah, when I was a bachelor.) 
_As Shylock had been married long engugh to have a daughter 
grown up, it is plain hedid not value this Turquoife on account of 
the money for which he might hope to fell it, but merely in refpeét 
of the imaginary virtues formerly afcribed to the ftone. It was 
faid of the Turkey-ftone, that it faded or brightened in its colour, 
as the health of the wearer encreafed or grew lefs, To this Ben 
Jonfon refers, in his Sejanus : 
*¢ And true as Turkife in my dear lord’s ring ; 
‘* Look well, or ill with him.” : i. 
Other fuperftitious qualities are imputed to it, all of which were ei< 
ther monitory or prefervative to the wearer. STEEVENS.’ 


In the fubfequent quotation our readers will again find the 
fucceflive remarks of Dr. Warburton, Dr. Johnfon, and Mr, 


Steevens, on thé following paffage in As you Like It, 
Will you flerner be 


Than he that dies and lives by bloody drops ? LL 
Mr. Steevens’s conjecture appears to be extremely well founded, 


‘ This is fpoken of the executioner. He dives indeed by bloody 
drops, if you will: but how does he de by bloody drops? The 
poet muft certainly have wrote—/hat deals and lives, &c. i.e. that 
gets his bread by, and makes a trade of cutting off heads: but the 
Oxford editor makes it plainer. He reads, 

© Than he that lives and thrives by bloody drops. 
WARBURTON. 

¢ Either Dr. Warburton’s emendation, except that the word dealt, 
wants its proper conftruction, or that of fir T. Hanmer may ferve 
the purpofe; but I believe they have fixed corruption upon the 
wrong word, and fhould rathef read, . | 

© Than he that dies his lips by bloody drops ? | 
Will you fpeak with more fternnefs than the executioner, whofe 
fips are ufed to be /prinkled with blood ? The mention of drops im- 
plies fome part that muft be fprinkled rather than dipped. | 
JOHNSON. | 

¢ Iam afraid our bard is at his quibbles again. To dye means as 
well to dip a thing in a colour foreign to its own, as to expire, In thig 
fenfe; contemptible as it is, the executioner may be faid to dig as 
well as dive by bloody drops, Shakefpeare is fond of oppofing thefé 
words to each other. 

¢ In K, John is a play on words not unlike this. 

6 ee — all with purpled hands 
Dy’d in the dying flaughter of their foes. 


¢ Camden has preferved an epitaph ona dyer, which has the famé 
play on words ; | 

*¢ He that dyed fo oft in fport, | 
© Dyed at laft, no colour for’t.” 

* So Heywood, in his epigrams, 1562. 
‘© Is thy hufband a dyer, woman? alack, 
«¢ Had he no colour to dye thee on but black? 
** Dieth he oft? yea, too oft when cuftomiers call, 
«© But I would have him one day die once for ail. 
*© Were he gone, dyer never more would I wed, 
“ Dyers be ever dying, but never dead,” 


VoL. XXXVI, Novem. 1773 Aa * So 
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¢ So Puttenham, in his Art of Poetry, 1589: 

“* We once fported upon a country fellow, who came to run for 
*¢ the beft game, and was by his occupation a dyer, and had very big 
¢ {welling legs. 

‘© He is but coarfe to run a eour/e, 

*¢ Whofe fhanks are bigger than his thigh ; 
** Yet is his luck a little worfe 

“* That often dyes before he die. 


“s Where ye fee the words courfe and dye ufed in divers fenfes, one 
* giving the rebound to the other.” STEEVENS.’ 


By many of his annotations Mr. Steevens has not only il- 
luftrated his author, but has even thrown great light on the 
‘ancient cuftoms of this country. Of this we meet with an in- 
ftance in the following paflage in The Taming of the Shrew. 


Quaffd off the Mufcadel, 

‘ It appears from this paflage, and the following one in The 
Hiftory of the two Maids of Moreclacke, a comedy, by Robert 
Armin, 1609, that it was the cuftom to drink wine immediately af- 
ter the marriage ceremony. Armin’s play begins thus: 

* Enter a Maid frrewing flowers, and a ferving-man perfuming the 
oor: 
“* Maid. Strew, ftrew. 
“© Man. The mujfcadine ftays for the bride at church, 
“* The prieft and Hymen’s ceremonies “tend 
** ‘To make them man and wife.” 
* Again in Decker’s Satiromaltix, 1602. 
—‘* and when we are at church, bring the wine and cakes.” 
STEEVENS,” 


Another example of the fame kind occurs in All’s Welf 
that End’s Well. Off their Caffocks. 


_ € Caffock fignifies a horfeman’s loofe coat, and is ufed in that 
fenfe by the writers of the age of Shakefpeare. So in Ewery Man 
in his Humour, Brainworm fays—‘* He will never come within the 
“ fight. of a cafock cr a mufquetreft again,” Something of the 
fame kind, likewife appears to have been part of the drefs of 
rufticks, in Mucedorus, an anonymous comedy 1598, attributed 
by fome writers to Shakefpeare. : 
6¢ Within ” clofet there does hang a caflock, 
the 


Tho’ bafe the weed is, “twas a foepherd's.” 


Nath, in Pierce Pennilefe his Supplication to the Devil, 1595, fays, 
«* Tlighted upon an old ftraddling ufurer, clad in a damatk cafock 
66 edged with fur, &c,” 
* Soin Lingua, or a Combat of the Tongue, &c. 1607. 
«¢ Enter Memory, an old decrepid man in a velvet caffach.” 
¢ Again in Whetflone’s Promos and Caffandra, 157%. 
——‘* I will not itick to wear 
“© A blue caffock.” 


On this occafion a woman is the fpeaker. $o again Puttenham, ia 
his Art of Poetry 1589————{"* Who would not think it a ridiculous 
** thing to fee a lady in her milk-houfe with a velvet gown, and at 
“¢ a bridal in her cafock of moceadu?” STERKYENS,” 


On 
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On the following paflage in the fame play, and time revives 
us, we are favoured with the annotations of Dr. Warburton, 
Dr. Johnfon, and Mr, Steevens, : 

« The word revives conveys fo little fenfe, that it feems very liable 


to fufpicion, : 
; ————and time revyes us? 
j. ¢. looks us in the face, calls upon us to haften. WarBuRTON. 
‘ The prefent reading is corrupt, and I am afraid the emendation 
none of the foundeft. I never remember‘to have feen the word 
revye. One may as well leave blunders as make them, Why may 
we not read for a fhift, without much effort, the time invites us ? 
pat ; JOHNSON. 
* I am unacquainted with any fuch word as revpe. Time revives 
as may mean the courfe of events, which promife favourably, gives 
us fpirits to undertake our journey; or we might read, time re+ 
vive us !—implying a with, that the feries of events to come might 
have that chearful effect. 
‘ Since I wrote the foregoing note, I met with the word in B. Jon- 
fon’s Every Man in his Humour, 
———*‘* here's a trick vied and revied.” 


‘It feems that thefe were terms made ufe of at the old game at 
cards called Gleek. Iam unable to explain them with any degree 
of certainty. Green, in his Art of Conny-catthing, 1592, sn 
—< The fweetnefs of gaine makes him ready to vie and revie.” 
'STEEVENS.” 


Ti the play of Twelfth-Night, Mr. Steevens clearly elucidates 
a paflage by another appeal to an ancient cuftom. 
Rub your chain with crumbs. 


_ © I fuppofe it fhould be read, rub your chin with crumbs, alluding 
to what had been faid before that. Malvolio was only a fteward, 


and confequently dined after his lady. JOHNSON. 
¢ That ftewards anciently wore a chain as a mark of {uperiority 


over other fervants, may be proved from the following paflage in 
the Martial Maid of B. and Fletcher : 
‘© Doft thou think I fhall become the Svesward’s chair ? 
«© Will not thefe flender haunches fhew well in a 
‘s chain?——” 


* Again, 





** Pio, Is your chain right? 

“ Bob. It is both right and juft, fir; 
“‘ For tho’ I am a fteward, I did get it 
** With no man’s wrong.” 

© The beft method of cleaning any gilt plate is by rubbing it with 
crums. Nath, in his piece entitled Have with you to Saffron Walden, 
1595, taxes Gabriel Harvey with having flolen a nobleman's fleward’s 
chain, at his lord's inftalling at Windfor. 

* So in Middleton’s comedy of a Mad World my Mafters, 1608, 

** Gag that gaping rafcal, though he be my grandfire’s chief gen- 
© tleman in the chain of gold.” 

¢ To conclude with the moft appofite inftance of all. See Web- 


ér’s Dutchefi of Malfy, 1623, 
fe fs of Ky, ra. “ Yes, 
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*¢ Yes, and the chippings of the buttery fly after him 
“© To fcower his gold chain. STEEVENS.’ 


The fame praife is due to Mr. Steevens for the fubfequent 
annotations on a paffage in The Winter’s Tale ; lower mefes, 


‘ Mefs is a contraction of Mafer, as Me/s John, Matter Johns, 
an appellation ufed by the Scots, to thofe who have taken their 
academical degree. Lower Mefes, therefore are graduates of a lower 
form. : 

‘ The fpeaker is now mentioning gradations of underftanding, 
and not of rank. JOHNSON. 

‘ I believe ower meffes is only ufed as an expreffion to fignify the 
loweft degrees about the court. At every great man’s table the 
Vifitants were anciently, as at prefent, placed according to their 
confequence or dignity, but with an additional mark of inferio- 
rity, yiz. thatof having coarfer provifions fet before them. The 
was not lefs a fubjeét matter of complaint in the time of B. and 
Fletcher, than in that of Juvenal, as the following inftance may 
prove: 

‘¢ Uncut up pies at the nether end, filled with mofs and ftones 

«¢ Partly to make a thew with, ; 

« And partly to keep the wer me/s from eating.” 

Woman Hater, ak. i. {c. 2 STEEVENS,* 


Among his remarks on the above play, Mr. Steevens pro- 
duces an authority fhewing, that in the time of Shakefpeare, 
the word aunt appears to have been a cant term for a bawd; 
and he has alfo afcertained the meaning of—poking flicks of 


feel. , 

Mr. Steevens’s candour and learning are equally confpicu- 
ous in his note on, The weird ffters, band in band, a paflage 
in Macbeth, which has been commented upon by Theobald 
and Warburton. We fhall lay before our readers the opinions 
of the three commentators. 


© The Witches are here {peaking of themfelves: and it is worth 
an enquiry why they fhould ftile themfelves the weyeward, or way- 
ward ffters. ‘This word, in its general acceptation, fignifies, per- 
werfe, froward, moody, obflinate, untraéable, &c. and is every where 
fo ufed by our Shakefpeare. To content ourfelves with two or three 
inftances : ; ! 
“© Fy, fy, how wayward is this foolifh love, 
“ That, like a tefty babe, &c.” | 
Two Gent. of Verona, 
“ This wimpled, uchining, purblind, wayward boy.” 
Love’s Labour Loft, 
& And which is worfe, all you've done is but for a wayward fon.” 


¢ It is improbabie the Witches would adopt this epithet to them- 
felves, in any of thefe fenfes, and therefore we are to look a little 
farther for the poet’s word and meaning. When I had the firft ful- 
picion of our author being corrupt in this place, it brought tom 


oe the following paflage in Chaucer's Te oslus and Créfeide, lib. ine 
‘Vv. 618, 
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** But O Fortune, executrice of Wierdes.” 


Which word the Glofaries expound to us by Fates, or Deftinies. 1 

was foon confirmed in my fufpicion, upon happening to dip into 

Heylin’s Cofmography, where he makes a fhort recital of the ftory of 
acbeth and Banquo. 

“ Thefe two, fays he, travelling together through a foref, were met 

three Fairies, Witches, Wierds. The Scots call them, &c. 

‘ I prefently recollected, that this tory muft be recorded at more 
length by Holinfhed, with whom, I thought, it was very probable, 
that our author had traded for the materials of his tragedy, and 
therefore confirmation was to be fetched from this fountain. Ac- 
cordingly looking into the Hiffory of Scotland, I found the writer 
very prolix and exprefs, from Heétor Boethius, in his remarkable 
ftory; and, p.170, fpeaking of thefe Witches, he ufes this ex- 

reflion, 
ee But afterwards the common opinion was, That thefe women were 
sither the weird jifters ; that is, as ye would fay, the Goddeffes of Def- 
tiny,” &c. | 

_ * Again, a little lower; 

** The words of the three weird ffters alfo (of whom before ye have 
heard) greatly encouraged him thereunto.” 

‘ And in feveral other paragraphs there this word is repeated. I 
believe, by this time, it is plain, beyond a doubt, that the word 
wayward has obtained in Macbeth, where the witches are fpoken of, 
from the ignorance of the copyifts, who are not acquainted with 
the Scotch term ; and that in every paflage, where there is any re- 
Jation to thefe Witches or Wizards, my emendation muft be embraced, 
and we mutt read weird. THEOBALD. 


‘ The weyward /ifers, hand in hard,} 


Mr. Theobald had found out who thefe weyward /flers were; but 
obferved they were called, in his authentic Holingthed, weird 
fflers ; and fo would needs have weyward a corruption of the text, 
becaufe it fignifies perver/e, froward, &c. and it is improbable (he 
fays) that the witches fhould adopt this epithet to themfelyes. It was 
hard that, when he knew fo much, he fhould not know a little 
more ; that weyward had anciently the very fame fenfe, as weird; 
and was, indeed, the very fame word differently {pelt ; having ac- 
quired its later fignification from the quality and temper of thefe 
imaginary witches. But this is being a critic like him who had dif- 
covered that there were two Hercules’s ; and yet did not know that 
he had two next-door neighbours of one and the fame name. As 
to thefe weyward filters, they were the Fates of the northern nae 
tions; the three hand-maids of Odin. Haz nominantur Valkyria, 
guas quodvis ad pralium Odinus mittit. He viros morti deftinant, & 
viftoriam gubernant. Gunna, & Rota, & parcarum minima Skullda: 
per aéra & maria equitant femper ad morituros eligendos; & caedes in 
potcfiate habent. Bartholinus de Caufis contempte a Danis adhuc 
Gentilibus mortis. It is for this reafon that Shakefpeare make them 
three; and calls them, 


 Pofters of the fea and land ; 


and intent only upon death and mifchief. However, to give this 
part of bis work the more dignity, he intermixes, with this north- 
ern, the Greek and Roman fuperftitions; and puts Hecate at the 
head of:their enchantments. And to make it ttill more familiar to 
the common audience (which was always his point) he adds, fos 
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another ingredient, a fufficient quantity of our own country fuper. 
flitions concerning witches; their beards, their cats, and theje 
broomfticks. So that his witch-/cewes are like the charm they pre- 
pare in one of them; where the ingredients are gathered from 
every thing /bocking in the natural world; as here, from every thing 
abfurd in the moral. But as extravagant asall this is, the play has 
had the power to charm and bewitch every audience from that time 
tothis. WARBURTON. ‘enlaces, di ilo ’ 

‘ Mutt we for ever controvert the truth, only becaufe it has been 
brought to light by another ?—Or can it be worth while to equivo- 
cate, or mifreprefent, on an occafion fo little interefting as the elu- 
cidation of a paflage merely poetical ? 7 

‘ Wierd comes from the Anglo-Saxon pyn>, and is ufed as a fub- 
ftantive fignifying a propdecy by the tranflator of Heéfor Boethius in 
the year 1541, as well as for the Deffinies by Chaucer and Holinthed. 
Of the weirdis gevyn to Makbeth and Banghuo, is the argument of 
one of the chapters, And ‘Gawin Douglas, in his tranflation of 
Virgil, calls the Parce the wierd /feris: The other method of {pell- 
ing was merely a blunder of the tranfcriber or printer. at 

« The Valkyrie, or Valkyriur, were not Barely three in number. The 
learned. critic might have found in Bartholinus, not only Gunna, 
Rota, et Skullda, but alfo Scogula, Hilda, Gondula, and Geirofcogula. 
Bartholinus adds that their number is yet greater, according to 
other writers who {peak of them. ‘They were the cup bearers of 
Odin, and condudors of the dead. They were diftinguifhed by the 
elegance-of their forms, and it would be as juft to compare youth and 
beauty with age and deformity, as the Valkyrie of the North with 
the Witches of Shakefpeare. STEEVENS.’ ; 


On the following line of the fame tragedy, Mr. Steevens’s 


comment is inconteftibly preferable to that of Dr. Warbur¢ 
ton. , aah 


© And on thy blade, and dudgeon, gouts of blood,’ 
“ Certainly, if ov the blade; then ‘on the dudgeon ; for dudgeon figni- 
fies a {mall dagger. We fhould read therefore, 
‘ Andon THE blade of TH’ dudgeon,———-—-_-W ARBURTON* 
* Though dudgeon does: fometimes fignify a dagger, it more pro- 
perly means the haft or handle of a dagger, and 1s ufed for that 
particujar fort of a handie which has fome ornament carved on 
the top of it. Junius explains the dudgeon, i.e. haft, by the Latin 
expreflion, manubrium apiatum, which means a handle of wood, 
with a grain rough as if the feeds of parfley were frown over it. 
| | STEEVENS.’ 

Mr. Steevens, by his extenfive refearches for the illuftration 
of his author, has not only refcued feveral ancient cuftoms 
from oblivion, but likewife afcertained the fenfe of many ob- 
folete modes of phrafeology—But having already extended 
this article to a very confiderable length, we fhall refume our’ 

account of the work in our next Number. 


VI. Tie 
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1V. Encyclopedia Britannica ; or a DiGionary of Arts and Scie 
ences, compiled upon anew Plan. In which the different Sciences 
and Arts are digefted into diftin® Treatifes or Syftems; ; and the 
warious technical Terms, &c. are explained as they occur in the 
Order of the Alphabet. Iluftrated with 160 Copper-Plates, By 
Pi of Gentlemen in Scotland. 3 Vols, 4to, 3h. 35. 
Dilly . | 


THE method hitherto adopted in the feveral Dictionaries of 

Arts and Sciences, of treating of each fubje& promifcu- . 
oufly, according to the alphabetical order of arrangement, was,. 
in the opinion of the authors of this work, attended with great 
inconvenience to the reader, by interrupting the profecution 
of his refearches, and involving him in a maze of references ; 
and to remedy this defect, they have executed the prefent un- 
dertaking. Lexicons being in general but compilations, the 
fubjects of which they treat do not always admit of critical: 
remarks, and provided that the ftyle be perfpicuous, a high de- 
gree of elegance is not required. ‘As works of this fort, how- 
ever, are written by feveral hands, a difference of ftyle is of- 
ten difcernible in many places, and that under our confidera- 
tion is not void of the blemifhes attendant on hafte. | 

The article Congruity difcovers more elaborate compofition 
than the other parts of the work, and poffeffes the merit of. 
novelty. 

Didionary, contains remarks on that of Dr, Johnfon, and 
fome obfervations upon lexicography, which merit attention, 

Grammar is evidently borrowed from Harris’s Hermes, but 
many new obfervations are included ia it. The author of this 
article appears to be partially fond of the Englith language, 
and has been at pains to combat feveral opinions which gram- 
marians have adopted, relative to the Greek and Latin lane 
guages, without fufficient foundation. Had he more fully di- 
pelted his fubje&t, it might have proved of confiderable utility, 
but evident marks of precipitancy may be obferved through 
the whole. 

In the article Lamguage, which feems to be the produdtion of 
the fame hand, the thoughts are new, and the defign good ; 
but the execution is alfo carelefs, and the printing extremely 
incorrect. 

Winds, under the article Pxeumatics, are treated of more 
fully than in Mufchenbroeck, and a fatisfa@tory account given 
of the caufes of the monfoons. As a fpecimen of the work, 
-we fhall lay before our readers a part of this article. 

Aa4 ¢ Having 
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¢ Having thus explained the nature and caufes of the general 
trade-wind, we now proceed to take notice of the principal. devia- 
tions which take place in the torrid zone. The general trade-wind, 
when thus altered at particular feafons, is now known by the name 
of monfoons, There are other variations, which, although as ge- 
neral, are yet of fmaller and more limited influence. ‘Thefe are 
known by the name of breezes ; and as they blow periodically from 
the fea, they are denominated fea or land breezes, and take place 
more or lefs in every fea coaft within the tropics. As the caufes of 
the monfoons will be more clearly comprehended after the nature 
of thefe breezes is explained, we fhall firft conider them. 
~ € The fea and jand breezes of the torrid zone are gentle periodi- 
eal winds regularly fhifting twice every day, and blowing from the 
fea towards the Iand during the day time, and from the land to- 
wards the fea in the night. Thefe breezes do not blow with an 
équal degree of force throughout the whole day and night, but are 
perpetually varying, being always ftrongeft about mid-day and mid- 
vight, and becoming gradually weaker till the time of change in the 
évening and morning: about which time the air continues fora 
fhort {pace perfectly calm’: but in a Jittle the breeze begins to be 
felt on the fide oppofite to that from which it blew laft, fo faint at 
firft as hardly tobe perceived; but by degrees acquiring greater 
{trength, it goes on increafing for five or fix hours, after which it 
again as gradually finks and dies away, They always blow direétly 
off or towards the fhore, and never extend their influence to a great 
diftance from it, although this is varied by particular circumftances 
in different places; as they never extend fo far from the points of 
capes and promontories, as in deep bays; nor upon the windward, 
as jee-fhores. 
© Thefe breezes are produced by the fame caufe which gives rife to 
the trade-wind, viz. the heat of the fan. In thefe warm regions 
the days and nights are nearly of an equal length throughout the 
whole year; the fun rifing high in. the day time, and defcending 
almof perpendicularly at night; which occafions a much greater 
variation between the heat of the day and night than is experienced 
in the more temperate climates; and it is this great difference be- 
tween the heat of the night and day which produces the breezes. 
For the rays of the fun are reverberated from the land during the 
day-time, much more powerfully than from the fea, whofe furface 
is conftantly evaporating ; and the air above the land is rendered 
much warmer, and confequently more rarified, than above the fea ; 
f that'a current of air neceffarily takes place at that time from the 
fea towards the land, increafing and diminifhing in ftrength as the 
heat increafes or declines. But when the fun defcends below the 
horizon, the evaporation from the furface of the fea is ftopt, or 
reatly diminithed, and the cold which it occafioned is of confe- 
quence removed: the reverberation of the fun’s rays from the fur- 
tace of the earth is likewife removed, and the air above the land 
quickly refumes its natural degree of cold, which is always greater 
than the fea, when the influence of the fun is withdrawn ; fo that 
the air above the fea becomes warmer dering the night than that 
above the land, and a current of air is of courfe eftablithed from 
the land to the fea, which forms the land-breeze, which aéts as 
uniformly, although lefs powerfully, than the fea-breeze; blowing 
at firit gently as the air begins to cool, and gradually gathering 
i A wilh ftrength 
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ftrength. as the fun retires below the horizon ; till his influence be- 
gins to be full again in the morning, when it gradually gives place 
to the more powerful influences of the fea-breeze. Thefe breezes 
are not however, entirely confined to the torrid zone. They are 
even felt in more northern regions: the fea-breeze in particular 
being almoft as perceptible during the fummer feafon along the 
coalts of the Mediterranean and the Levant, both on the Afican, 
and European and Afiatic fhores, as within the tropics. Even in 
our own colder climate, the effects of this are often fenfibly felt 
during the fummer feafon ; although, from the length of the da 
and fhortnefs of the night, the difference between the heat of the 
is far Jefs than in warmer climates. And although the fhortnefs of 
our nights prevents us from feeling a nocturnal breeze, fimilar to 
the land-breezes of the torrid zone; yet in every ferene evening 
we have an opportunity of obferving a phenomenon, proceedin 
from a fimilar caufe with that which occafions them in warmer cli- 
mates. For as the waters retain their heat longer than the earth 
after the fun withdraws, the moifture which was raifed during the 
heat of the day to a fall diftance from the earth’s furface is quickly 
condenfed by the cold of the evening, and falls down in copious 
dews; whereas that which is above the furface of the water is more 
flowly condenfed, by reafon of the heat which that element retains 
longer, and hovers at a fmall diftance above it in the farm of a 
denife vapour, which flowly fubfides as it lofes its heat.. This is the 
caufe of thofe low mitts which are fo often feen hovering above the 
furface of rivers and other waters in the evenings towards the end. 
of fursmer. 

‘ It was already obferved, that in the Indian ocean the general 
trade-wind only took place in fome parts to the fouth of the equa- 
tor. Tothe north of the line, and in fome places to the fouth of 
it in that ocean, the general trade-wind ‘only blows regularly for 
fix months, and during the other fix months the wind blowsin. a 
direction entirely oppolite. It is thefe winds, which fhift thus re. 
gularly, which are called monfoons, although they are alfo fome- 
times called trade-winds, | 

‘ At. the equator the days and nights are always of an equal. 
length throughout the whole year; fo that the heat being. thus; 
equally divided, it never arrives to fuch an intenfe degree as to be: 
infupportable to the inhabitants. And as there is no viciffitude of 
feafons at the equator, fo at the Poles they never experience the 
more pleafing viciffitudes of day and night, the fun never fetting 
during the fummer feafon, nor rifing above the horizon during the 
winter; and although the day decreafes in length as we recede trom 
the pole, from fix months to twenty-four hours; yet in all high Jati- 
tudes the fun defcends for fuch a fhort fpace below the horizon, and 
in fuch an oblique direction, that the difference between the heat 
of the day and night is but very inconfiderable. From which it 
follows, that during this feafon, when the fun continues to act 
with fuch uninterrupted influence upon the furface of the, earth, 
the air will then be rarified more above the dry land than upon 
the furface of the water ; fo that a wind would naturally fet in at 
that time from the fea towards the land, fimilar to the diurnal fea- 
breezes in the warmer climates ; and.on the contrary, during the 
winter feafon, the air in thefe northern regians being colder above 
the land than the water, the winds will naturally blow mae 
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land towards the fea, fimilar to the land breezes of the torrid zone, 


But as the influence of the fun, although, of longer continuance, ~ 


is in general more languid in climates of a high Jatitude than in 
thofe near the line, it is not to be expected that thefe effects will 
follow with the fame regularity as in the torrid zone, being more 
apt to be interrupted by leffer caufes which affeé&t the atmofphere 
and produce winds in different direétions.’ Yet thefe are not fo 
totally interrupted, but that we can eafily trace their effe€ls even 
in our own cold climate: for during the fummer feafon, the large 
continent to the ealt of us, being more heated than the Atlantic 
ocean weftward, produces a general tendency of the current of air 
towards the eait, infomuch that wefterly winds are obierved to pre-~ 
vail more than any other, not only here, but in all the frontier 
countries on the continent, during the fummer feafon. And eaft- 
erly winds become again more prevalent in the winter and fpring. 
On the contrary, it is obferved in North America, that the eafterly 
winds prevail more in fummer than at any other time; and the 
weft winds always prevail during the cold months of winter. The 
fame effeéts take place with a greater degree of conftancy in other 
parts of Europe, particularly in Greece, and the countries in that 
neighbourhood ; as the antient Greeks have particularly remarked, 
that the winds blew from the fouth during the heat of fummer, 
particularly about the dogs-days, and from the north during the 
cold weather of winter. 

‘ Any attentive reader, who has accompanied me thus far, will 
readily fee, that the monfoons which take place in the Indian ocean 
proceed from the fame general. caufe. For when the fun, in his 
annual courfe, has croffed the line, and comes to act very ftrongly 
upon the extenfive countries of Arabia, Perfia, China, and the 
other parts of Ihdia, thefe become heated to a much higher de- 
gree than the ocean to the fouth of them; and the air above thefe 
extenfive countries’ being fo much rarefied, naturally draws the 
wind towards that place, which, by overcoming the general trade- 
wind, produces the foutherly moonfoons which take place in all 
thofe feas during the months of April, May, June, July, Auguft, 
and-September. But when the fun has again retreated towards the 
fouthern hemifphere, this great degree of heat in thefe countries 
{ubfides, and the genuine trade-wind again refumes its natural 
courfe; forming what they call the northerly monfoon, which 
blows in the months of Oétober, November, December, January, 
February, and March: and asthe continent of Afia now afflumes a 
greater degree of cold than the Atlanticor Pacific oceans in the 
fame latitude, it produces a brifker and more ‘fteady gale during 
the continuance of this monfoon, than is ever experienced in the 


general trade wind.’ 

*If the article on Smoakey Chimneys be not new, we at leaft do 
not remember to have met with it elfewhere ; and it has fome 
claim to ingenuity. | 

The merit of this Ditionary confifts chiefly in the method 
of arrangement, of which, perhaps, the advantage may ftill 


be queftioned, 
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VY. The Hiftory of the late War in North America, and the 

*\ Yflands of the, Weft Indies, including’ the Campaigns of 1763 
and 1764, againft bis Majefy’s Indian Enemies. By Thomas 

- Mante, Afifant Engineer during the Siege of the Havanna, and 
Major of Brigade in the Campaign of 1764+ 4t0. 11. 11s. Od, 
in boards, Cadell, sai 


AN author who writes the hiftory of recent tranfactions, 
undertakes a work which, however well executed, will 
feldom prove very interefting to his cotemporaries, as the rea 
der’s curiofity is in fuch'a cafe previoufly gratified. ‘The more 
minute the detail, and the greater the fimilarity of incidents, 
this want of fuccefs will be more confpicuous. If Mr. Mante 
therefore, fhould unfortunately not experience from his labour 
fo much the encouragement of the public as perhaps he ex- 
peed, he may have fome confolation in imputing his fai- 
jure partly to the nature of the fubje& of which he tréats, 
though we cannot entirely acquit him of having larded his 
narration with many fuperfluous and unimportant circum- 
ftances. Of what confequence to the public, for inftance, is 
the Journal of the Expedition againit Louifbourgh, which is 
continued through almoft fixteen pages of the book? The 
prefervation of fuch a regifter at that time was, no doubt, pro- 
per and neceffary, to juftify the"conduct of the commanders ; 
but furely no advantage can be derived to hiftory from record- 
ing that, on the 5th of June, 1758, there was a fog in the 
morniag, or on the 6th an appearance of a change of wea- 
ther. * Of as little importance can it be to tranfmit to pofte-. 
rity a lift of what regiments compofed the feveral divifions on 
this and other fervices of the war, a circumftance, however, 
to which’ the author fcrupuloufly adheres through every part of 
his narration. Such frivotous minutenefs is below the atten- 
tion of hiftory, whofe obje& fhould be, to perpetuate the me- 
mory of fuch events only as can tend to the inftru€ion of 
mankind, - ‘ : 

After thefe general obfervations, we fhall lay before our 
readers thofe paflages of the work which contain an account ¢@f 
the moft fplendid tranfaétions. 7 

‘ On the 13th, at one in the morning, the light infantry com- 
manded by colonel Howe, the regiments of Bragg, Kennedy, Laf- 
celles, and Anitruther, with a detachment of Highlanders and 
American grenadiers, the whole under the command of brigadier 
Monckton, were put into the flat-bottomed boats, about three 
leagues above the intended landing-place; and, after fome feints 
made by the fhips, under the immediate direétion of Admiral 


Holmes, to draw off the attention of the enemy above, the ~e 
€ 
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fell down with the tide: the thips followed them about three quar- 
sers of an hour afterwards, and got to the landing-place juft at the 
time that had been concerted to cover the landing. ‘The troops 
landed on the north fhore, within a league of Cape-Diamond, an 
iour before day-break. The rapidity of the tide of ebb having 
earried them a little below the intended place of attack, the light 
infantry. were obliged to fcramble up a woody precipice in order 
to fecure the landing of the reft of the troops, by diflodging the 
men at the before mentioned pof, which defended the {mall in- 
trenched path they were to afcend. After a little firing, the light 
infantry gained the top of the precipice, and difperfed the guard ; 
by which means the reft of the troops got up, and were formed 
with very little lofs from the oppofition of a few Canadians and 
Indians in the wood. The boats, as faft as they were emptied, 
were fent back for the fecond embarkation, which was immediately 
made by brigadier Townfhend. Brigadier Murray, who had been 
detached, with Anftruther’s battalion, to attack a four-gun battery 
on the left, was recalled by the general, who now faw the French 
army croffing the river St. Charles, and thereupon began to form 
his line, having his right covered by the Louifbourg grenadiers ; on 
the right of thefe again he afterwards brought Otway’s; to the 
left, were Bragg’s, Kennedy’s, Lafcelles’, the Highlanders, and 
Anftruther’s. The right of this body was commanded by brigadier 
Monckton, and the left by brigadier Murray. His rear and his 
Jeft were proteéted by colonel Howe’s light-infantry; the colonel 
being returned from the four-gun battery before-mentioned, which 
had been taken poffeffion of by part of Anftruther’s. M. de 
Montcalm having, ashe advanced, difcovered an intention to flank 
the left of the Englifh, brigadier Townfhend was immediately or- 
dered there with general Amherft’s battalion, which he formed ez 
potence. His numbers were foon after increafed by the arrival of 
the two battalions of Royal Americans. Webb’s was drawn up by 
the general as a referve, in eight fubdivifions, with large inter- 
vals. The French lined the bufhes in their front with fifteen hun- 
dred Indians and Canadians, and amongft them moft of their beft 
markfmen, and by means of them kept up a very galling, though 
iyregular fire, on the whole line, who bore it with the greateft 
patience and good order; referving theirs for the main body now 
advancing. ‘This fire was, however checked by the front pofts of 
the Englifh, which protected the forming of their line. The right 
of the enemy was compofed of the troops of the colony, the bat- 
talions of la Saare, Languedoc, and the remainder of their Cana- 
dians and Indians, Their center moved on in aline; but as it 
advanced, accidentally gained the appearance of a column. It 
confifted of the battalions of Bearne and Guienne. Their left was 
farmed of the remainmg troops of the colony, and the battalion 
of Royal Roufillon, They brought up two ‘pieces of fimall artil- 
Jery. The-Englith bad been able to bring. up but one gun. But 
as it was admirably well ferved, it galled the French troops exceed- 
ingly. The attack of the French was very fmart and brifk to the 
right. The Englith troops referved their fire till the French came 
within ne yards of them ; and then gave it fo heavily, and con- 
tinued it fo fmartly, that the French every where gave way. It 


was now that the general fell, at the head of Bragg’s, and colonel 
Carleton received a defperate wound on his head; fome time after, 
whilft 
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whilft the Louifbourg grenadiers were advancing withtheir bayo- 
nets fixed, brigadier Monckton was fhot through the body at the 
head of Lafcelles’. In the front of the oppofite battalions fell alfo 
M. de Montcalm; his fecond in command was likewife wounded, 
and afterwarc's died on board an Englifh fhip. Part of the French 
made a feconJ, but faint, attack. Part took 'to fome thick copfe- 
wood, and made fuch an effectual ftand, as covered the retreat of 
the reft of the French army. At this moment, each particular 
corps of the Englifh feemed in a manner to rival each other, with 
a view to its own peculiar character. The grenadiers, Bragg’s.and 
Lafcelles’, preffed on with their bayonets. Brigadier Murray, ad- 
vancing brifkly with the troops under his command, completed 
the rout on this fide. The Highlanders, then, fupported by An» 
ftruther’s, took to their broad {words, and drove part of the French 
into the town, and part to the works at their bridge on the river St. 
Charles.” 

—‘ Though the conqueft of Quebec was of the utmoft import- 
ance to the Englifh, yet the heavy lofs they fuftained in the death 
of their commander, greatly abated its value. They loft a generat 
who merits every encomium that is due to quick conception, to 
fteady courage, to unwearied perfeverance, to a -noblene(s of fen- 
timent, and fuperior abilities. General Wolfe early habituated 
himfelf to ftudy, and being perfectly acquainted with the theory 
of his profeffion, the practice of it was familiar tohim: his genius 
was of that active kind, that no impediment could prevent the 
execution of any plan he once had formed: his judgment was 
confpicuous on every occafion; this begot an implicit confidence 
in all under his command, but more particularly thofe who were 
immediately to execute his orders; hence the alertnefs of ‘the bri- 
ants and if they were affured that no ill-formed plan would 
all to their lot to execute, on the other hand the general was cere 
tain of their full exertion of every endeavour to accomplith his or- 
ders. The houfe of commons therefore. voted them. their thanks, 
but addreffed his majefty that he would be pleafed.to order a mo- 
nument to be erected in Weftminfter Abbey to the memory of : ge- 
neral Wolfe: and it will not be improper here to obferve, that.the 
French army petitioned Mr. Pitt for leave to erect a monument, 
in the a church of Quebec, to the memory of their late 
general, M. de Montcalm-; to which Mr. Pitt gave his immediate 
confent, and fent proper inftructions to the governor for that 


purpofe.’ 

Mr. Mante’s attention to trifling circumftances is the moft 
ebfervable fault in his narration, and frequently degrades it 
from the dignity of hiftory, to the ftyle of a gazette. To ré- 
cord the names of thofe men, of whatever rank, who fignalize 
themfelves by illuftrious a€tions, is certainly a duty of the hif- 
torian, but when an officer of inferior ftation poffeffes no other 
claim to our notice, than that of having received a wound, 
we cannot confider him as entitled to have his name recorded 
in hiftory; and in beftowing this mark of diftinétion’ on fuch 
candidates for fame, our author feems to have copied tvo 
minutely the authorities from whence he has drawn his infor- 

6 mation. 
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mation. The method of annexing the epithets of Jorourable, 
and right honourable, to feveral of the commanders, is a mode 
of expreffion which is likewife unfuitable to hiftory. ns 

The hardfhips encountered by our troops at the redu@ion 
of the Havanna, are placed by our author in a ftrong, and 
fo far as we know, in a juft light. 


* From their firft landing to the 13th of Auguft, this important 
conqueft coft the Englith, in killed, wounded, and prifoners, in- 
cluding thofe who died, two thoufand feven. hundred and fixty- 
four men. Hiftory, perhaps, does not record a fiege with fuch a 
variety of difficulties to retard the approaches, -as what attended 
the affailants of the Moro-caftle. Not only there was fcarce a 
{pit of earth near any of the intended batteries, as we have al- 
ready taken notice; but the cutting down, binding up, and car- 
rying the vaft quantities of fafcines, which it was-neceflary to fub- 
ftitute, proved a work of infinite labour; nay, the earth neceflary 
to give ftability and refiftance to the fafcines, was not-to be ob- 
tained but by {cratching it from between the crevices of rocks, ata 

reat diftance from the fpot where it was to be ufed. ‘ 

‘ Though a great part of the provifions brought from. England 
had been {poiled by the heat of the climate, the moft diftrefling cir’ 
cumftance of the campaign was the fcarcity of water. Of the vat 
catalogue of human ills, thirft is the moft intolerable. On this 
occafion, it foon caufed the tongue to fwell, extend itfelf without 
the lips, and become black as in a ftate of mortification ; then the 
whole frame became a prey to the moft excruciating agonies, till 
death at length intervened, and gave the unhappy fufferer relief. 
In this way, hundreds refigned themfelves to eternity. A greater 
number fell victims to a putrid fever. From the appearance of 
perfect health, three or four fhort hours robbed them of exiftence. 
Many there were, who endured a loathfome difeafe for days, nay. 
weeks together, a in a ftate of putrefaction, their bodies full 
of vermin, and almoft eaten away before the {park of life was ex. 
tinguifhed. ‘The carrion crows of the country kept conftantly ho- 
vering over the graves, which rather hid than buried the, dead, 
and frequently fcratched away the fcanty earth, leaving in every 
metiied corpie a f{pectacle of unfpeakable loathfomenefs and terror 
to thofe, who, by being engaged in the fame enterprife, were ex- 
pofed to the fame fate. Hundreds of carcafes were feen floating 
on the ocean: yet all thefe accumulated horrors damped not the 
ardour of the furvivors. Ufed to conqueft, and to brave every 
kind of danger, every one exerted himfelf with fuch a particular 
aim to victory, as if the whole emterprife depended on his fingle 


arm.’ 

Towards the conclufion of the work, our author affirms in 
general terms, that the armies brought into the field during 
the firft campaigns in America, before the fupreme command 
was conferred on general Amherft, were difgraced by knavery, 
ignorance, or timidity ; but be appears not to have fo clearly 
inveftigated the condué of the feveral preceding commanders, 
in the courfe of his narration, as pofitively to authorife fuch 


an inference. 
In 
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In relating the war between Britain and the Indians, which 
fucceeded the treaty of Verfailles, Mr. Mante prefents us with 
fome political reflections on our condué relative to thofe na- 
tions, which are worthy of attention. 


‘ The general peace, fays he, which thus put an end to a moft 
extenfive and bloody war, was juftly deemed, by the bulk of man- 
kind, a happy event. But the Britith fubjeéts in North America — 
thought they had particular reafons to rejoice at it, as it left the 
French fo little power in their neighbourhood, and determined by 
it the boundaries between the two nations, with the greateft ac- 
curacy and precifion, In this, however, they foon found themfelves 
greatly miftaken. They did not fufficiently confider the jealous 
temper of the Indians included within thefe bounds, nor the op- 
peneeny which the French, by retaining pofleffion of New-Or- 
eans, and the joint navigation of the Miffiffippi, ftill had of in- 
flaming that jealoufy. What alarmed them moft was the chains 
of forts running through their country, in almoft every direétion ; 
efpecially thofe built on their lakes, and on the feveral ftraits be- 
tween them. Thofe military eftablifhments, they looked upon as 
the embryos of fo many new colonies, by which, fooner or later, 
they would be elbowed out of the land of their forefathers; and 
a very imprudent omiflion of the ufual prefents on our parts, con- 
tributed not a little to confirm thefe apprehenfions, which, if not 
originally excited, were, there is great reafon to believe, greatly 
increafed by the French. ‘That nation, independent of any, views 
it might have of recovering the country which it had lately ceded 
to the Englith, could not but regret the lofs of the gainful trade 
it had fo Jong before that period, carried on with the natives; 
and the likelieft method to get once more poffeflion of this trade, 
was to fowand cultivate the feeds of diflenfion between the Indians 
and their new allies. They therefore taught the former to confider 
the latter in the light of mafters, and even tyrants, rather than 
friends ; and it muft be owned, that the general behaviour of the 
French to the Indians, was fo very different from that of the Eng 
lith, as to give all the weight the French could with to thofe lef- 
fons; the effects of which, accordingly, became every day more 
and more vifible. We rmention thefe particulars, not only to re- 
commend the manner in which the French treat the Indians as’ 
highly deferving to be imitated by us; but to wear out of the 
minds of fuch of our deluded countrymen as are not entirely defti- 
tute of good feefe and humanity, the prejudices conceived againft ~ 
an innocent, much abufed, and once happy people, who, with all 
their fimplicity, are no ftrangers to the firft principles of mo- 
tality; and, accordingly, entertain as deep a fenfe of the juf- 
tice, benevolence, and condefcenfion of their former friends, the 
French, as they do of the injuftice, cruelty, and infolence, with 
——— they had been ufed by their prefent fellow-fubjects, the 

nglith. 

But it may be proper to give an inftance or two of this differ- 
ence. The French court encouraged marriages between its fub- 
jects and Indian women; and this not only proved a great means 
ef civifizing the nations to which the latter belonged ; but effect- 
wally ferved to procure the former admiffion into their councils, 
and thereby a thorough knowledge of all their moft fecret defigns, 
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from the formation of them ; and this procedure fo entirely won 
their affeétions, that to this very hour, the favages fay, the French 
and they are one people. 

¢ Another thing, which does ftill greater honour to the policy 
and humanity of the French government, was their ftriétly for- 
bidding the fale of {pirituous liquors to the Indians, under pain of 
not being abfolved by any clergyman but the bifhop: this pre- 
vented many mifchiefs amongift thefe unfortunate tribes, who have 
fallen to our lot by the laft peace. To tafte {pirits and get drunk, 
is the fame thing with the Indians; and from drunkennefs arifes, 
among them, all diforders. There is nothing, let it be ever fo 
fhocking and abominable, of which an intoxicated Indian is not 
capable ; nay, which he will not madly endeavour to commit ; and, 
unfortunately, there is no advantage which the Englifh traders 
fcruple to take of them in that deplorable condition. They im- 
pofe on the men both in buying and felling, abufe their wives and 
daughters, and other female relations; and go yet greater lengths, 
if poflible, in every other fpecies of wickednefs. Where is the 
wonder then, if we fo often find the Indians on our backs, with~ 
out being able to particularife the motives of their infurrection ; 
we might very well wonder if it were otherwife. Thus, the 
bare behaviour of a few diffolute pedlars has often, without any 
other affignable caufe, coft the lives of many of our moft inoffen- 
five and indultrious fellow-fubjeéts, who are juft emerging from 
the gloom of want and toil, into the fair profpect of eafe and af- 
fluence.’ 

‘ No people on the face of the earth are fuller of the idea of li- 
berty, than the North Americaa Indians. The very thoughts of 
that ilavery which they were made to expect under the Englith, 
was enough to determine them to enter into every means the 
French could offer. It was with the utmoft regret the favages had 
fo lately parted with the garrifons of that nation, which had been 
ftationed amongft them ; and with proportionable jealoufy and 
averfion they received the Englifh. Yet we foolithly datter ours 
felves, that this regret aida's wear out with time, but we never 
took the proper fteps to contribute to fo defirable an end; and 
this omiffion was accompanied with a miftake produétive of a ftill 
greater. We vainly imagined, that however hoftile the difpofitions 
of the favages might be, they could not, for want of affiftance 
from the French, do us any great mifchief; and therefore, did not 
fufficiently provide againit any attack from them.” 


The Hiftory prefents us with no new information ; but we 
believe the facts are in general authenticated, and fuch readers 
as are defirous of perufing a detail of the war in America, 
may find it fully related in this work, 


VI. An 
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V1. An Account of the Voyages undertaken by the Order of his prefent 
Majefly for making Difcoveries in the Southern Eemifphere, and 
fucceffively performed hy Commodore Byron, Captain Wallis,*Cap- 
tain Carteret, and Captain Cook, in the Dolphin, the Swallow, 
and the Endeavour. Drawn up from the Fournals, which 
were kept by the feveral Commanders, and from the Papers of Jo- 
feph Banks, Eq. by John Hawkefworth, LL.D. ILhiufrated 
with Cuts, and a great Variety of Charis and Maps relative 
to Countries now firft difeovered, or hitherto but imperfectly known. 
3 Vols. large gto. 31.38. Cadell. [Continued] 


N tracing the account of thofe voyages we behold an ems 
blematical reprefentation of the province of Reviewers, 
where the perpetual fucceflion of our monthly labours. is de 
picted by the various circumnavigations ; and we are led to 
remark an analogy between the reiterated excurfions round the 
terraqueous and literary world. Happy, when in our progrefs 
we meet with a Juan Fernandez or Otaheite, or purfuing our 
courfe with profperous gales along the inundation of author- 
fhip, .we can view the laft page of a book, without felicitat- 
ing ourfelves, with the old philofopher, on arriving at the 
conclufion of our tafk. 

We are row to enter upon the voyage performed by captain 
Cook, in the Endeavour, which is diftinguifhed from the pre- 
ceding expeditions, by having been undertaken with a parti- 
cular view to the improvement of fcience. ‘lhe principal ob- 
ject of this voyage was to fend aftronomers to the South-feas, 
who fhould make obfervations on the tranfit of Venus, which 
it was calculated would happen on the 3d of June, 1759, But 
the expedition was rendered more interefting by the embarka- 
tion of Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander, from whofe knowledge 
in natural hiftory great expectations were formed, of the dif- 
coveries which might be made in regions that had never before 
been vilited for the fake of phiiofophical enquiry. 

The fecond volume of this work opens with an in‘rodution, 
in which the editor, befides giving a general account of the 
motives of captain Cook’s voyage, juftly celebrates the public 
fpirit of Mr. Banks, who not only engaged Dr. Solander to 
accompany the expedition, but alfo carried with him two drafrf- 
men ; and to whof care and liberal expence we are informed 
that we owe the defigns from»which molt of the plates were 
engraved, 

The ficf place at which the voyagers landed was Madeira, 
which ifland they conclude, from its appearance, to have been 
thrown up by fubterraneous fire in fome remote period of time. 
They tell us, that here, among other plants that are indige- 
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ous, mangoes ftourifh almoft without culture.—We fhould b® 
glad to know that the truth of this obfervation was well af- 
certaineds for we have been affured by feveral gentlemen 
who know Madeira, that there are few mango-trees in that 
ifland ; and that they agree fo ill with the climate as feldom 
to yield any fruit. 

In the paflage from Madeira to Rio de Janeiro they obferved 
that luminous appearance of the fea which has been afcribed 
by navigators to fo many different caufes. It appeared to emit 
fiafhes exaéily refembling thofe of lightning, only not fo con- 
fiderable. Our philofophers were of opinion that the pheno- 
menon was excited by fome luminous animal, and accordingly, 
upon throwing out the cafting net, we are told that it brought 
up a fpecies of the medufa, which had the appearance of me- 
tal violently heated, and emitted a white light. 

At Riode Janeiro, which captain Cook put into for the fake 
of being ’fupplied with provifions, he feems to have met with 
very inhofpitable treatment, occafioned by the jealoufy of the 
viceroy, and the narrow limits of difcretionary power which 
he was allowed by the court of Portugal to exert. It was not 
without the fevereft reftriGiions that the captain at length ob- 
tained the permiffion he requefied ; but the viceroy perfifted 
in refufing to Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander the liberty of pro- 
fecuting their botanical refearches; to which illiberal beha- 
viour it is probable that a total ignorance of fcience greatly 
contributed. 

From Rio de Janeiro the voyagers direéted their courfe to 
the ftreight of Le Maire, which they entered the 14th of 
January, Here the tide turning againft them, drove them out 
with great violence, and when the fhip was in the torrent fhe 
frequently pitched; fo that the bowfprit was under water. 
Betore the anchoring- ground, which they chofe in St. Vincent’s 
bay, lay feveral rocky ledges, that were covered with fea-weed 
of an enormous fize. The leaves are four feet long, and fome 
of the ftaiks, though not thicker than a man’s thumb, above 
one hundred and twenty. Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander ex- 
amined fome of them, over which there lay fourteen fathom, 
or eighty-four feet of water; and as thefe weeds made a very 
acute angle with the bottom, they were thought to be at leaft 
one half longer than the meafure above fpecified. ‘The foot 
ftalks were {welled into an air vefiel, and Mr. Banks and Dr. 
Solander called this plant Fucus giganteus. In an excurfion of 
only four hours which the gentlemen made on fhore, we are 
told that they coilected above an hundred different plants and 
flowers, all of them wholly unknown ‘to the botanifts of 
Europe. 
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When the voyagers had reached Terra del Fuego, onthe 16th 
of January early in the morning Mr. Banks, Dr. Solander, 
Mr. Monkhoufe the furgeon, Mr. Green the aftronomer, and: 
their attendants, fet out from the fhip, with a view to pene- 
trate as far as they could into the country, and return at night: 
The morning, which had been fine, became fuddenly gloomy 
and cold, accompanied with fnow and blafts of a moft pierce 
ing wind, Notwithftanding thefe citcumftantes, with the low 
wood, and the {wampinefs of the ground; which rendered the 
journey extremely difficult and fatiguing, the travellers puthed 
forward with great alacrity, when Mr. Buchan, one of Mr. 
Banks’s draughtfmen, was unfortunately feized with a fit. Ini 
confequence of this accident the whole company halted, and 
a fire being kindled, fuch as were moft fatigued were left be- 
hind to take caré of him, while Mr, Banks, Dr, Solander, &c. 
proceeded on their route, and in a fhort time reached the fum- 
mit to which their courfe had been diref&ted, Here we are told 
that, as botanifts, their expectations were abundantly gratified ; 
having found a great varicty of plants, which, with refpeét to 
the Alpine plants in Europe, are exaétly what thofe are in re- 
lation to fuch as grow in the plain. This excurfion, however, 
proved fatal to two of the company, and had almoft deprived 
the world of Dr. Solander, The account of what befel the 
travellers the enfuing night, though of confiderable length, 
we cannot refrain from prefenting entire to our readers. 

¢ Mr. Bariks and Dr. Solander, while they were improving art 
opportunity which they had, with fo much danger and difficulty, 
procured, bY gathering the plants which they had found apon the 
mountain, fent Mr. Green and Mr. Monkhoufe back to Mr. Bu- 


chan and the people that were with him, with directions to bring 
them to a hill, which they thought lay in a better rout for return- 
ing to the wood, and which was therefore appointed as a general 
rendezvous. It was propofed, that from this hill they fhould puff 
through the fwamp, which feemed by the new rout not to be more 
than half a mile over, into the thelter of the wood, and there build 
their wigwam, and make a fire: this, as their way was all down 
Kill, it feemed eafy to accomplifi. Their whole company affembled 
at the rendezvous, and, though pinched with cold, were in health 
and fpirits, Mr. Buchan himfelf having recoveréd his ftrength in 
a much greater degree than could have been expected. It was 
now near eight o'clock in the evening, but ftill good day-light, and 
they fet forward for the neareft valley, Mr. Banks himfelf under- 
taking to bring up the rear, and fee that no ftraggler was left be- 
hitid; this: may perhaps be thought a fuperfluous caution, but it 
will foon appear to be otherwife. Dr. Solander, who bad more 
than once croffed the mountains which divide Sweden from Nor- 
way, well knew that extreme cold, efpecially when joined with 
fatigue, produces‘a torpor and fleepinefs that are almoft irrefiftible ; 
he therefore conjured the at y to keep moving, whatever - 
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it might coft them, and whatever relief might be promifed by an 
inclination to reft: whoever fits down, fays he, will fleep; and 
whoever fleeps, will wakeno more. Thus, atonce admonifhed and 
alarmed, they fet forward; but while they were ftill upon the naked 
rock, and before they had got among the buthes, the cold became 
fuddenly fo intenfe, as to produce the effects that had been moft 
dreaded. Dr. Solander himfelf was the firft who found the incli- 
nation, againft which he had warned others, trrefiftible; and in- 
fifted upon being fuffered to lie down. Mr. Banks intreated and 
remonitrated in vain, down he lay upon the ground, though itewas 
covered with fnow; and it was with great difficulty that his friend 
kept him from fleeping. Richmond alfo, one of the black fervants, 
began to linger, having fuffered from the cold in the fame manner 
as the doctor. Mr. Banks, therefore, fent five of the company, 
among whom was Mr. Buchan, forward to get a fire ready at the 
firft convenient place they could find; and himfelf, with four others, 
yemained with the doctor and Richmond, whom partly by perfuafion 
and entreaty, and partly by force, they brought on; but when 

they had gotthrough the greateft part of the birch and fwamp, the 
both declared they could go no farther. Mr, Banks had recourfe 
azain to entreaty and expoftulation, but they produced no effect : 
when Richmond was told, that if he did not goon he would in a 
fhort time be frozen to death; he anfwered, That he defired no- 
thing but to lie down and die: the doétor did not fo explicitly re- 
nounce his life; he faid he was willing to go on, but that he muft 
firft take fome fleep, though he had before told the company that 
to. fleep was to perifh. Mr. Banks and the reft found it impoffible 
‘to carry them, and there being no remedy they were both fuffered 
to fit down, being partly fupported by the bufhes, and in a few 
ninutes they fell into a profound fleep: foon after, fome of the 
geople who had been fent forward returned, with the welcome 
news that a fire was kindled about a quarter of a mile farther on 
the way. Mr. Banks then endeavoured to wake Dr. Solander and 
happily fucceeded: but, though he had not fiept five minutes, he 
had almoft loft the ufe of his limbs, and the mufcles were fo fhrunk 
that his fhoes fell from his feet; he confented to go forward with 
fuch affiftance as could be given him, but no attempts to relieve 
poor Richmond were fucceisful. It being found impoffible to make 
him ftir, after fome time had been Joft in the attempt. Mr. Banks 
eft his other black fervant and a feaman, who feemed to have fuf- 
_ fered leaft by the cold, to look after him; promifing, that as foon. 
as two others fhould be fufficiently warmed, they fhould be relieved. 
Mr. Banks, with much difficulty, at length got the doétor to the 
fire; and foon after fent two of the people who-had been: refrethed, 
in hopes that, with the affiftance of thofe who had been left be- 
hind, they would be able to bring Richmond, even though it 
fhould ftill be found impoffible to wake him. In about half am 
hour, however, they bad the mortification to fee thefe two men 
return alone; they faid, that they had been all-round the place to 
» hich they had been direéted, but could neither find Richmond 
nc: thofe who had been left with him ;: and that though they had’ 
fh uted many times, no voice had replied. This was matter of 
- gual furprife and concern, particularly to Mr. Banks, who, while 
he was wondering how it could happen, mifled a bottle of rumy 
the company’s whole ftock, which they now concluded to be int 
the knapfack of one of the abfentees, It was conjectured, that 
witlp 
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with this Richmond had been rouzed by the two perfons who 
had been left with him, and that, having perhaps drank too freely 
of it themfelves, they had all rambled oes the place where they 
had been left, in fearch of the fire, inftead of waiting for thofe 
who fhould have been their affiftants and guides. Another fall of 
{now now came on, and continued inceffantly for two hours, fo 
that all hope of feeing them again, at leaft alive, were given up; 
but about twelve o'clock, to the great joy of thofe at the fire, a 
fhouting was heard at fome diftance. Mr. Banks, with four more, 
immediately went out, and found the feaman with juft ftrength 
enough left to ftagger along, and call out for afliitance: Mr. 
Banks fent him immediately to the fire, and, by his direétion, pro- 
ceeded in fearch of the other two, whom he foon after found, 
Richmond was upon his legs, but not able to put one before the 
other; his companion was lying upon the ground, as infenfible 
as aftone. All hands were now called from the fire, and an at- 
tempt was made to carry them to it; but this, notwithftandin 
the united efforts of the whole company, was found to be wane | 
fible. The night was extremely dark, the fnow was now very 
deep, and, under thefe additional difadvantages, they found it 
very difficult to make way through the bufhes and the bog for 
themfelves, all of them getting many falls in the attempt. The 
only alternative was to make a fire upon the {pot ; but the fnow which 
had fallen, and was ftill falling, befides what was every moment 
fhaken in flakes from the trees, rendered it equally impracticable, 
to kindle-one there, and tobring any part of that which had been 
kindled in the wood thither: they were, therefore, reduced to the 
fad neceffity of leaving the unhappy wretches to their fate; hav- 
ing firft made a bed of boughs from the trees, and fpread a co- 
vering of the fame kind over them to a confiderable height. 

‘ Having now been expofed to the cold and the fnow near an 
hour and an half, fome of the reft began to lofe their fenfibility ; 
and one Brifcoe, another of Mr. Banks’s fervants, was fo ill, 
ree it was thought he muft die before he could be got to the 

re, 

‘ At the fire, however, at length they afrived ; and paffed the 
night in a fituation, which, however dreadful in itfelf, was ren- 
dered more afflicting by the remembrance of what was paft, and 
the uncertainty of what was to come. Of twelve, the number 
that fet out together in health and {pirits, two were fuppofed to be 
already dead; a third was’ fo ill, that it was very doubtful whe- 
ther he would be able to go forward in the morning ; and a fourth, 
Mr. Buchan, was in danger of a return of his fits, by freth fatigue 
after fo uncomfortable a night ; they were diftant from the thipa 
long day’s journey, through pathlefs woods, in which it was too « 
probable they might be bewildered till they were overtaken by the 
next night ; and, not having prepared for a journey of more than 
eight or ten hours, they were wholly deftitute of provifions, ex- 
cept a vulture, which they happened to fhoot while they were out, 
and which, if equally divided, would not afford each of them half 
a meal; and they knew not how much more they might fuffer 
from the cold, as the {now till continued to fall. A dreadful tef- 
timony of the feverity of the climate, as it was now the midft of 
{ummer in this part of the world, the twenty-firft of December be- 


ing here the longeft day; and every thing might juftly be dreaded 
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from a phenomenon which, in the corresponding feafon, is yn- 
known even in Norway and Lapland. 

* When the morning dawned, they faw nothing round them, as 
far as the eye could reach, but fnow, which feemed ta lie as thick 
upon the trees as upon the ground; and the blafts returned fo 
frequently, and with fuch violence, that they found it impoffible 
for them to fet out: how long this might laft they knew not, and 
they had but too much reafon to apprehend that it would con- 
~~ them in that defolate foreft till they perifhed with hunger and 
cold. 

' € After having fuffered the mifery and terror of this fituation till 
fix o’clock in the morning, they conceived fome hope of deliver- 
ance by difcovering the place of the fun through the clouds, 
which were become thinner, and began to break away. Their firft 
care was to fee whether the poor wretches whom they had been 
obliged to leaveamong the bufhes were yet alive; three of the 
company were difpatched for that purpofe, and very foon af- 
feade returned with the melancholy news, that they were 
ead, 

After a walk of three hours, they were agreeably furprifed 
to find themfelves upon the beach, and much nearer to the 
fhip than they imagined, They now perceived, that inftead 
of afcending the hill in aline, fo as to penetrate into the coun- 
try, they had made almoft a circle round it. 

That in the 47° fouth latitude, on the 16th of January, a 
feafon correfponding to the month of July in the northern he- 
mifphere, there fhould be a great fall of fnow, accompanied 
with a degree of cold which might be confidered as violent 
even in the fevereft period of the year, is a fact that may per- 
haps be deemed repugnant to general obfervation and the or- 
dinary laws of nature. ‘This anecdote, however, may ferve 
to fhew the fallacy of forming fyftematical notions refpecting 
the temperature of a country from the knowledge of its fitu- — 
ation on the globe, 

The journal afterwards contains an account of the paflage 
through the ftreight of Le Maire, with other particulars re- 
lative to Terra del Fuego, and its inhabitants. Of thefe peo- 
ple we are told that their colour is that of the ruft of iron 
mixed with oil, and they have long black hair. Their whole 
apparel confifts of the fkin of a guanicoe, or feal, thrown 
over their fhoulders, exaétly in the ftate which it was taken 
from off the animal; a piece of the fame fkin being drawn 
over their feet, and the women wearing a finall flap as a fub- 
ftitute for a fig leaf. They paint their faces in various forms. 
It was obferved that in general the orbit of the eye was white, 
and the other parts of the face decorated with horizontal 
ftreaks of red and black; but in the mode of embellifhment 
there is fo.much variety, that fcarcely any two were exaétly 
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alike. Their language is faid for the moft part to be gute 
tural, and they pronounce fome of their words by a found 
“refembling that which we make to clear the throat. Words, 
however, they have which we are told would be reckoned foft . 
in the more elegant languages of Europe. The people of 
this country are IyOyope7yor, or fifh eaters, Of which they ap- 
pear to be provided only with thofe of the fhel!l kind: for 
though feals were frequently feen near the fhore, our travellers 
could not obferve that they had any implements for taking 
them. The weapons of thofe Indians are the bow and arrow. 
The bow we are informed was not inelegantly made ; the ar- 
rows were of wood highly polifhed, and each of them well 
fitted with a point,,which was of glafs or flint, and barbed. 
Captain Cook thinks it probable, that the place where thefe 
people were difcovered was only a temporary refidence, from 
there being no appearance of a boat or canoe, of which he 
fuppofes they could not be wholly deftitute, efpecially as they 
were not fea-fick, or unufually affected either on board the 
Endeavour, or the boat. The inhabitants of that ifland ex- 
hibit beyond all others the influence of cuftom on the human 
mind ; being unacquainted with what we confider as necefla- 
ries, they enfoy life chearfully without them. 

‘ Upon the whole, fays captain Cook, thefe people appeared to 
be the moft deftitute and forlorn, as well as the mott ftupid of all 
human beings; the outcafts of nature, who fpent their lives in 
wandering about the dreary waftes, where two of our people pe- 
rifhed with cold inthe midit of fummer; with no dwelling but a 
wretched hovel of fticks and grafs, which wouid not only admit 
the wind, but the fnow and the rain; almoft naked ; and dettitute 
of every convenience that is furnifhed by the rudeft art, having. no 
implement even to drefs their food: yet they were content. The 
feemed to have no with for any thing more than they poffeffed, 
nor did any that we offered them appear acceptable but beads, 
as an ornamental fuperfluity of life. What bodily pain they might 
fuffer from the. feverities of their winter we could not know; but 
it is certain, that they fuffered nothing from the want of the in- 
numerable articles which we confider, not as the Juxuries and con- 
veniencies only, but the neceflaries of ‘life: as their detires are few, 
they probably enjoy them all; and how much they may be gainers 
by an exemption from the care, labour and folicitude, which arife 
from a perpetual and unfuccefsful effort to gratify that infinite 
variety of defires which the refinements of artificial life have pro- 
duced among us, is not very eafy to determine: poffibly this may 
counterbalance all the real difadvantages of their fituation in com- 
parifon with ours, and make the fcales by which good and evil are 
diftributed to man, hang even between us.” 


On the 26th of January, captain Cook took his departure from 
Cape Horn, which lies:in lat. 55° 53'S. the fartheft fouth- 
¢rn latitude that he made being 60° 10%. Though the doube 
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ling of Cape Horn is fo much dreaded, that it is generally 
thought moft eligible to pafs through the ftreight of Magel- 
Jan, yet captain Cook informs us, that he was not once brought 
under clofe-reefed topfails after he left the ftreight of Le Maire. 
He obferves that the Dolphin, in her laft voyage, which fhe 
performed at the fame feafon of the year.with that of the En- 
deavour, was three months in getting through the ftreight of 
Magellan, exclufive of the time that fhe lay in Port Famine ; 
and he is therefore perfuaded, from the winds he experienced, 
that had he failed through the ftreight. his paflage would 
have been extremely tedious, his people fatigued, and their 
anchors, cables, fails and rigging much damaged, none of 
which inconveniencies they fuffered by going round Cape Horn. 
Admitting it to be more eligible to go round the Cape, than 
through the ftreight of Magellan, Mr. Cook obferves, that a 
queftion may arife, whether it be preferable to go through 
the ftreight of Le Maire, or ftand to the eafltward, and go 
round Staten Land ; with refpe& to which point he delivers 
his opinion, that different circumftances may at one time ren- 
der it eligible to pafs through the ftreight, and at another to 
keep to the eaftward of Staten Land. 

After leaving Cape Horn, in lat. 18° 47° S. captain Cook 
difcovered an ifland of an oval form, with a lagoon in the 
middle, occupying the greateft part of it, to which he gave 
the name of Lagoon Ifland. At a little diftance from hence 
the voyagers difcovered another fimall ifland, woody, of a cir- 
cular form, and not much above a mile in compafs. This 
they called Thrumb Cap. The next day was diftinguifhed by 
the difcovery of a third ifland, thaped like a bow, and com-. 
puted to be about ten or twelve leagues in compafs. To this 
they gave the name of Bow Ifland, in allufion to its form. 
On the morrow they difcovered a number of fmall iflands, 
which they called the Groups; aud two days after, a double 
range of low woody iflands joined together by reefs, fo as ta 
form one ifland of an oval fhape, which they diftinguifhed by 
the name of Chain Ifland. 

It is obfervable, that during the paffage from Cape Horn, 
we meet with no intimation of Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander 
having expreffled any defire of landing on the iflands which 
were difcovered, though they all abounded with wood, and 
probably alfo with fhrubs, Whether this remiffion of their 
botanical ardour proceeded from the difafter they had expe- 
rienced in Terra del Fuego, or from any well-grounded ap- 
prehenfion of danger in attempting to effectuate a landing, 
we will not take upon us to determine. But admitting that 
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the maritime knowlege of captain Cook entirely juftified his 
eaufion in bearing away from the Lagoon and Bow Iflands, and 
the Groups, when at a {mall diftance from the coaft of the two 
former, they found no bottom with 130 fathom of line, nor 
from the latter with one hundred fathom ; yet they feem not 
to have profecuted the furvey of thofe iflands with the alacrity 
‘which might be expected in gentlemen fo much devoted to bo- 
tanical refearches. It was now only the 8th of April, and 
they were but a few leagues diftant from the ifland where they 
intended to make their aftronomical obfervations on the 3d 
of June. It may be urged, that the vicinity of the iflands 
abovementioned to that of Otaheite, rendered an enquiry 
into the produce of the former lefs neceflary; and the cone 
fiderate reafon affigned by captain Cook, of not gratifying 
their curiofity by attempting to land upon the Groups, when 
the fuperiority of our people might have rendered fuch an ex- 
pedition fatal to the natives, ought, undoubtedly, to have 
likewife great weight: but it muft be obferved at the fame 
time, that in pleading the force of this argument, the opinion 
of the impraéticability of landing on the Groups is tacitly re- 
nounced. 

On the 1oth of April, the voyagers arrived in fight of Ota- 
heite, called by captain Wallis, king George the III,’s Ifland, 
Being retarded in their approach by light airs and calms, ie 
was the 30th before they anchored in Port-royal bay, when 
they were immediately furrounded by the natives in their ca- 
noes, who furnifhed them with fome provifions in exchange 
for beads and other trifles. As foon asthe fhip was properly 
fecured, captain Cook went en fhore, with Mr. Banks, Dr. 
Solander, and a party of men under arms. They were res 
ceived by fome hundreds of the inhabitants, whofe looks ex- 
prefied the fincereft welcome. ‘Thefe, like the people in the 
canoes, prefented them with the green branch of a tree, as the 
fymbol of peace ; and to teftify the fame pacific difpofition our 
people adopted the ceremony. 

Of this ifland, with the manners and cuftoms of its inhae 
bitants, we are prefented with a copious and circumftantial ac- 
count, which will prove interefting to thofe who take pleafure 
in contemplating the hiftory of mankind. In many good 
qualities the inhabitants of Qtaheite much excel all other 
Indians. To enter into a minute detail of the various tranf- 
actions of the voyagers with the natives, during their ftay ia 
this ifland, would greatly exceed the limits of a Review, and 
engage us in the recital of many trivial anecdotes; we hall 
therefore content ourfelves with extracting a few of the moft 
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¢* As to the people they are of the largeft fize of Europeans.. The 
men are lall, ftrong, well-limbed, and finely fhaped. The talleft 
that we faw was a man upon a neighbouring land, called Hua- 
HEINE, who meafured fix feet three inches and an half. The'wo- 
men of the fuperior rank are alfo in general above our middle 
ftature, but thofe of the inferior claf¢ are rather below it, and fome 
of them are very fmall. This defect in fize probably proceeds 
from their early commerce with men, the only thing in which 
they differ from their fuperiors, that could poffibly affeé& their 
rowth. 
eas Their natural complexion is that kind of clear olive, or Bru- 
nette, which many people in Europe prefer to the fineft white and 
red. In thofe that are expofed tothe wind and fun, it is cone 
fiderably deepened ; but in others that live under fhelter, efpecially 
the fuperior clafs of women, it continues of its native hue, and 
-the {kin is moft delicately fmooth and foft; they have no tint in 
their cheeks, which we diftinguifth by the name of colour. The 
fhape of the face is comely, the cheek bones are not high, neither 
are the eyes hollow, nor the brow prominent: the only feature 
that does not correfpond with our ideas of beauty is the nofe, 
which, in general, is fomewhat flat ; but their eyes, efpecially thofe 
of the women, are full of expreflion, fometimes fparkling with 
fire, and fometimes melting with foftnefs ; their teeth alfo are, al- 
moft without exception, moft beautifully even and white, and their 
breath perfectly without taint. 
¢ The hair is almoft univerfally black, and rather coarfe; the 
men have beards which they wear in many fafhions, always, how- 
ever, plucking out great part of them, and keeping the reit per- 
feétly clean and neat. Both fexes alfo eradicate every hair from un- 
der their arms, and accufed us of great uncleaniinefs for not do- 
ing the fame. In their motions there is at once vigour and eafe; 
their walk is graceful, their deportment liberal, and their beha- 
viour to ftrangers and to each other affable and courteous. In 
their difpoititions alfo, they feemed to be brave, open, and candid, 
without either fufpicion or treachery, cruelty or revenge ; fo that 
‘we placed the fame confidence in them as in our beft friends, 
many of us, particularly Mr. Banks, fleeping frequently in their 
-houles in the woods, without a companion, and confequently 
wholly in their power.’ 
¢ They have a cuftom of ftaining their bodies, nearly in the fame 
manner as is practifed in many other parts of the world, which they 
call Tattowing. They prick the tkin, fo as juft not to fetch blood, 
with a fmail infrument, fomething in the form of a hoe; that 
part which anfwers to the blade is made of a hone or fhell, fcraped 
very thin, and is from a quarter of an inch to an inch and a half 
wide; the edge is cutinto fharp teeth or points, from the number 
of three to twenty, according to its fize: when this is to be ufed, 
they dip the teeth into a mixture of akind of lamp-black, formed 
of the fmoke that rifes from an oily nut which they burn inftead 
of candles, and water; the teeth, thus prepared, are placed upon 
the fkin, and the handle to which they are faftened being ftruck, 
by quick fmart blows, witha fiick fitted to the purpofe, they pierce 
it, and at the fametime carry into the puncture the black compo- 
fition, which leaves an indelible ftain. The operation is painful, 
and it is fome days before the wounds are healed. It is performed 
upon the youth of both fexes when they are about twelve or four- 
*.- years of age, on feveral parts of the body, and in various 
figures, 
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figures, according to the fancy of the parent, or perhaps the rank 
of the party. The women are generally marked with this fain, 
in the form of a Z, on every joint of their fingers and toes, and 
frequently round the outfide of their feet : the men are alfo marked 
with the fame figure ; and both men and women have fquares, 
circles, crefcents, and ill-defigned reprefentations of men, birds, 
or dogs, and various other devices imprefled upon their legs and 
arms, fome of which we are told had fignifications, though we 
could never learn what they were. But the part on which thefe 
ornaments are lavifhed with the greateft profufion, is the breech : 
this, in both fexes, is covered with a deep black; above which, 
arches are drawn one above another as high as the fhort ribs. 
They are often a quarter of an inch broad, and the edges are not 
ftrait lines, but indented. Thefe arches are their pride, and are 
fhewn both by men and women with a mixture of oftentation and 
pleafure; whether as an ornament, or a proof of their fortitude 
and refolution in bearing pain, we could not determine.’ 


The great particularity in the manners of this people is 
their having annexed no idea of indecency or fhame to the 
commerce of the fexes, to nakednefs, or to naming any part of 
the body in common difcourfe. They publicly gratify their 
venereal appetite with as little reftraint from modefty as is 
felt in fatiating thofe of hunger or thirft. With all this fim- 
plicity of behaviour the inhabitants of Otaheite are remarkably 
addifed to theft, fo that fcarce a day paffed without fome in- 
fiance of thejr propenfity .to this praétice, 

Captain Cook obferves, however, that they certainly feel the 
force of moral obligation, and that we ought ¢ not haftily conclude 
that theft is a teftimony of the fame depravity in them that it is in 
us, in the inftances in which our people were fufferers by their dif- 
honefty ; for their temptation was fuch, as to furmount would be 
confidered as a proof of uncommon integrity among thofe who 
have more knowledge, better principles, and ftronger motives: to 
refift the temptations of illicit advantage: an Indian among penny 
knives and beads, or even nails and broken glafs, is in the fame 
ftate of trial with the meaneft feryant in Europe among unlocked 


‘ 


coffers of jewels and gold,” 


The fituation of this ifland, the amazing falubrity of the cli- 
mate, the fertility of the foil, and above all, the charater of 
the inhabitants, pointed it out as the moft proper ftation from 
whence navigators might profecute refearches in every part of 
the Pacific Ocean, From the uniform tenor of the voyages, it 
appears, that the great defign has been difcovery ; and it is 
obfervable, that thofe which proved leaft fuccefsful in this point, 
failed thro’ want of a place to refit and refreth at in this part of 
the ocean. A fmall fort, with a gatrifon of a company, under a 
difcreet officer, with fome feamen, a floop or two, and proper ftores 
for refitting fhips, would enfure fuccefS to fucceeding voyages, 
and might prove the means of opening 4 market for various 
articles of Britifh manufacture, : 

On 
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On the 13th of July, the voyagers left Otaheite, amidft 
the tears of many of the inhabitants, who regretted their de- 
rture. From the Society Ifles, captain Cook fteered due 
fouth in fearch of a fouthern continent, and on the 6th of 
O@ober made New Zealand; in coafting which, they had 
fome opportunities of making obfervations on the country and 


its inhabitants. 


¢ In failing along the fore, fays the captain, we faw the na- 
tives affembled in great numbers as well upon Portland Ifland as 
the main: we could alfo diftinguifh feveral fpots of ground that 
were cultivated ; fome feemed to be frefh turned up, and lay in 
furrows like ploughed land, and fome had plants upon them in 
different ftages of their growth.’ 


At another place, 


¢ Mr. Banks faw fome of their plantations, where the cround 
was as well broken down and tilled as even in the gardens of the 
moft curious people among us: in thefe {pots were fweet potatoes, 
coccos or eddas, which are well known and much efteemed both in 
the Eaft and Weft Indies, and fome gourds: the {weet potatoes 
were planted in {mall hills, fome ranged in rows, and others in 
quincuns, all laid by a line with the greateft regularity : the coc- 
cos were planted upon flat land, but none of them yet appeared 
above ground; and the gourds were fet in {mall holiows, or dithes, 
much asin England. Thefe plantations were of different extent 
from one or two acres to ten: taken together, there appeared to be 
from 150 to 200 acres in Cultivation in the whole bay, though we 
never faw an hundred people. Each diftrict was fenced in, gene- 
rally with reeds, which were placed fo clofe together that there was 
{fcarcely room for a moule to creep between.” 


. € = In perfonal delicacy they were not equal to our friends at 
Otaheite, for the coldnefs of the climate did not invite them fo of- 
ten to bathe; but we faw among them one inftance of cleanlinefs 
in which they exceeded them, and of which perhaps there is no ex- 
ample in any other Indian nation. Every houfe, or every little 
clufter of three or four houfes, was furnifhed with a privy, fo that 
the ground was every where clean. The offals of their food, and 
other litter, were alfo piled up in regular dunghills, which probably 
they made ufe of at a proper time for manure.’ 


All thefe circumftances indicate a people of whom we want 
nothing but a farther knowledge to pronounce them far from 
being favages. So corre& an agriculture is rarely found even 
in the beft cultivated parts of Europe; and the enclofure of 
their fields fhews what progrefs they have made in the inftitutes 
of civil fociety. 

*- About Tolago bay, the ridges of thefe hills produce little be- 
fides fern; but the fides are mof luxuriantly clothed with wood, 
and verdure of various kinds, with little plantations intermixed. 
In the woods, we found trees of above twenty different forts, and 
carried fpecimens of each on board; but there was no body amon 


us to whom they were not altogether unknown, The tree whic 
we 
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we cut for firing was fomewha like our maple, and yielded a 
whitifh gum. e found anotherMrt of it of a deep yellow, which 
we thought might be ufeful in ¢,ing. We found alfo one cab- 
bage tree, which we cut dow. for the cabbages. The country 
abounds with plants, and the woods with birds, in an endlefs va- 
riety, exquilitely beautiful, .odef which none of us had the leaft 
knowledge. The foil both of the hills and valleys is light and fandy, 
and very fit for the produdtion of all kinds of roots; though we faw 
none except fweet potatoes and yams." 


How much is it to be regretted, that of fo great a variety 
of produétions, this work, ufhered into the world with fuch 
pompous circumftances, fhould contain neither defcription nor 


plates ! 
New Zealand, from all the circumftances related by this na- 


vigator, appears to be a very fine, fertile, and important coun- 
try, notwithftanding the voyagers obferved no marks of its 
producing either gold, pearls, or fpices. The timpber in par- 
ticular is excellent, and feems to grow in great abundance. 
For the Endeavour’s, boat went feveral miles up the river which 
they called the Thames, and obferved the banks every where 
adorned with lofty trees. 


¢ Before we had walked an hundred yards info the wood, we 
met with one of them which was nineteen feet eight inches in the 
girt, at the height of fix feet above the ground: having a quadrant 
with me, I meafured its height from the root to the firft branch, 
and found it to be eighty-nine feet: it was as ftraight as an arrow, 
and tapered but very little in proportion to its height; fo that £ 
judged there were three hundred and fifty -fix feet of folid timber in 
it, exclufive of the branches. As weadvanced, we faw many others 
that were (tilklarger; we cut down a young one, and the wood 
proved heavy and folid, not fit for mafts, but fuch as would make" 
the fineft plank in the world. Our carpenter, who was with us, 
faid that the timber refembled that of the pitch pine, which is light-: 
ened by tapping; and poffibly fome fuch sete nright be found to 
lighten thele, and they would then be fuch matts as no country in 
Europe can produce,” 


Coafting the ifland with our voyagers we prefently meet with 
an opportunity of applauding the liberal behaviour of the ° 


captain. 


¢ In the mean time, fays he, fome of our people, who, when the 
Indians were to be punifhed for a fraud, aflumred the inexorable 
juftice of a Lycurgus, thought fit to break into one of their plan- 
tations, and dig up fome potatoes: for this offence I ordered each 
of them to be punifhed with twelve lathes, after which twoof them | 
were difcharged; but the third, infilting that it was no crime in an 
Englifhman to plunder an [ndian plantation, though ict was a crime 
in an Indian to defrand an Engtifhman of a nail, I ordered bim 
back into his confinement, from which I would not reieafe kim till . 
he had received fix lafhes more.’ 


How 
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How oppofite this condué to that of the Spaniards at the 
invafion of Mexico! Such inftances of Britifh humanity and 
juftice, in vindicating the natural rights of mankind, are more 
honourable to the nation than the diftinétion which arifes only 
from fuperiority in arms. 

In all the tranfactions which the fhip’s cgmpany had with the 
New Zealanders, the latter appeared very ingenious, and bet- 
ter fkilled in ufeful manufaétures than could well have been ima- 
gined.. Inthe Bay of Iflands, where the voyagers could catch 
no fifth, the natives fold them plenty. 

¢ When we thewed the natives our feine, which is fuch as the king’s 
fhips are generally furnifhed with, they laughed at it, and in triumph 
produced their own, which was indeed of an enormous fize, and 
made of a kind of grafs, which is very ftrong; it was five fathom 
deep, and by the room it took up, it could not be lefs than three 
or four hundred fathom long.’ 

This grafs is a curious production, and would probably be 
found much to exceed our flax: 

The moft remarkable circumftance in the manners of this 
people is their feeding on the flefh of their enemies killed in 
battle, a fac& which was afcertained by our author beyond the 
poffibility of doubt. 


[ To be concluded in our next. | 


— 
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VI. Remarks on an Enquiry into the Conneion between the prefent 
Price of Provifions, and the Sixe of Farms. By John Lewis. 
8vo. 6d, Longman, 


"THE general fuppofitions that the sigh price of provifions 

is owing to the monopoly of farms, which feveral pamph- 
leteers have written fo much about, is now confiderea by well 
informed perfons as a mere vulgar error. 

The author of the Inquiry has proved, that large farms 
were more advantageous than fmall ones ; but Mr. Lewis is 
not convinced, and in the pamphlet before us attempts a refu- 
tation of that doétrine ; and ftates the heads of dis doStrine 
in thefe words: * In fimall farms, great part of the bufinefs 
being done by the farmer and his family, there is a con/derable 
faving on that account; when in large ones all is to be paid 
for cut of the produce of the lands: and what is thus earned 
in the fmall farms is not the only advantage in their favour > 
for they being interefted in the fuccefs, it will be done by them 
with more care ; and all improvements of the lands, as well: 
as the dairy, pigs, poultry, will be more minutely and care- 
fully attended to; as in great farms the dairy, pigs, and poul- 
try, are feldom carried further than juft for their own ule.” 

: . Keafon’ 
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Reafoning on fo important an obje& as the general proawv@ 
of the earth in different fized farms from fuch things as pigs’ 
and poultry, butter and eggs, is too weak to deferve a ferious 
refutation ; thefe are not produéts that lower the rates of pro- 
vifions ; nay, the flaughter of fucking pigs has the dire& con- 
trary tendency, yet is almoit peculiar to little farmers. The 
queftion is to be decided by corm and meat: now it is difficult’ 
from mere reafoning to decide the comparifon ; though as far 
as reafoning will extend, it is clearly in favour of great farms. 
But nothing is fo eafy as to decide this point from fa&ts ; that 
is, from an aétual regifter of farms: by fuch a regifter we do 
not mean a man’s picking and chufing among thofe in his 
neighbourhood, which certainly may be made in the choice, 
to fpeak any language, but an indifcriminate catalogue: if 
fuch a regifter was taken of every farm in the kingdom, it 
would be the moft ufeful work ever publifhed. 

No regifter in large has been publithed except in the Six 
Months Tour, where (Vol. iv. p. 192.) 250 farms from Lon- 
don to Berwick on one fide the kingdom, and back again on 
the other, comprehending 71,000 acres, are regiftered ; from 
them it appears, that farms from 200 to 400 acres are fuperior 
in live flock to Jmaller ones, as 5% to 3%: Alfo, that farms of above 
300/. a year, yield a produc? of corn and pulfe fuperior to {mailer 
ones, as 85 to 6 52. p. 267. 

It appears to us that fuch a regifter fhould on thefe points 
exclude reafoning till a larger and more general catalogue is 
publifhed ; for to what good purpofe can reafoning tend in a 
point where faéts alone can decide, and wherein faéts are not 
fo difficult to be had! Thefe gentlemen, inftead of fuch a 
profufion of reafoning, fhould each take their county, and 
gain the particulars of 500 farms; throw thefe into claffes, 
and draw their medium; this would be fpeaking a language 
every man underftands. According to the refult they would 
fay what was equivalent to 5 times g is 45 ; a man would not 
afk why 5 times g is 45; but be indifcreet enough to publifh 
a volume of reafoning to prove it, and you will prefently have 
another to affure you that you are miftaken, and that 5 times 
9 is in reality, and according to the fitnefs of things, 56. 

If Mr. Lewis will reafon upon fuch a matter, how can he 
make his argument bear againtt fuch plain pofitions as the fol- 
lowing; that farmer, merchant, or manufacturer who ts the 
wealthieft, is able to carry on his bufinefs to the beft advantage. 
If his reafoning is jult, the pooreft farmer is the beft farmer ; 
the man without a fhilling in bank, is more able to drain, tiil, 
- manure, &c. than one with sool. in his pocket. Can any 
thing be fo vifionary as fuch ideas ? If Mr. Lewis looks among 
2Z the 
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the farmers of this kingdom, will he find marle, chalk, aud 
clay to the amount of 100 loads an acre fpread on the fields, 
of his 30 acre farms? Will he find fheep folded on fuch? Will 
he find oil cakes imported by fuch tenants? How is fuch a mi- 
ferable occupier to buy and carry the manure made in towns 
to the diftance 5 or 10 miles? Is it the 50 acred farmer that 
carries foot 36 miles from London to fow on wheat ! Is it the 
beggarly tenant of 30 or 40 acres that refrains from crofse 
cropping his lands—that keeps them in heart, and frees them 
from weeds ? 

Mr. Lewis dates his pamphlet ZpAvich; what are the farmers 
who keep up that excellent breed of horfes in Suffolk, men- 
tioned by-Mr. Young, of which one does the work of near 
two common ones? Will he look for them in his little far- 
mer’s {table ? On what 30 acred farm near Woodbridge will 
he find fields of carrots to fave oats? Though we ufe thefe 
arguments, we do not approve any arguments, and once more 
call on thefe gentlemen to produce their lifts of farms, not 
their reafons. But Mr, Lewis, in anfwer to all this, will talk 
of his fucking pigs and poultry. And his antagonift will re- 
peat his ploughboy, threfher, odd man, and one maid; bis two 
prichers, and two rakers, &c. all of which we difapprove ; for 
teafoning in this cafe will ever be unfatisfactory, compared to 
facts. 

At p. 14, our author ufes an argument which is mere beg- 
ging the queftion; he fays the great farmers put out their, 
work by the great, in which way there is as much watie and 
Jofs as the whole value of the work, becaufe the men work in 
fhowery weather, and early and late: certainly, a great far- 
mer may be a focl as well as alittle one; but what good far- 
mer allows of any fuch thing; the mere fize of his farm en- 
ables him to have plenty of other work befides corn to fet his 
men about ; and fuch are too fharp to fuffer any fuch impo- 
fition as Mr. Lewis talks of. But w shat does the little farmer 
in this cafe? Why he puts out by the great alfo, at the very 
time that he is able to do all himfelf, in order to hurry in his 
corn the quicker for market, Nay, as we well know, puts 
out even his threfhing in the middle of harveft, and thereby 
effectually ftarves in the following winter thofe very pigs and 
poultry which Mr. Lewis exhibits as the peculiar triumph of 
little farms. In every cafe, the poverty of the little occupier 
will be found to occafion more lo{s and waite than the greateft 
inattention of the fuperior renter. 

Mr. Lewis’s reply to the author of the Inquiry’s inftance of 
a great farmer dying rich from breeding poultry (p. 19.) is 
very illiberal: his being pitied that his modefly did not operate 
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Sfronger in fupprefing it, is a very poor anfwer to a fa&t, which; 
if multiplied, would knock Mr. Lewis’s theory on the head. 

Next comes the point population : here again is a difpute which 
faéts alone can decide: in The Six Months Tour this is abfo- 
lutely decided from the regifter of farms, that thofe of above 500 
acres are in population fuperior to fmaller ones at 8 £ 054 (page 
26>), But Mr. Lewis thinks by reafoning to convince us that 
good hufbandry, great exertions in improvement, extraordi- 
nary works—all which are but other expreffions for a great, 
quantity of labourthat thefe circumitances are extremely 
prejudicial to population; and that the little beggar who can 
fearce exift, will, by his own procreation, much overballance 
fuch matters: and all this is becaufe on a farm of go acres there 
is a fatmer. which is 8 to 400 acres; buton one farm of 4co 
acres there is only one. What is this to the purpo‘e if the 
great farmer keeps 8 labourers, inftead of 8 little farmers : 
doés he not keep 10? I rhink not, fays*the author of the Re- 
marks: 1 think he does, fays the author of the Jnguiry: thus 
are we amufed with sh:nking inftead of fads. 

But fuppofe the cafe was as Mr. Lewis thinks ; are we thence 
to conclude that large farms are difadvantageous ? he fhould 
have convinced us of this; he fhould convince us that product 
at the farm isthe point to he attended to: and not at the 
market, which we believe would be beyond his powers, We 
would farther afk him of what ufe a great inereafe of produé&: 
is; if eat up by thofe who raife it? Weare convinced that great 
farms are the moft populous from Mr. Young’s tables, but we 
do not think that an advantage of them, if they do not, in 
proportion to their people, increafe the corn ém the markets: 
fappofe a farmer was to raife his products by machines, and 
turn off all his hands, is it not plain that he would carry 
much more to market than formerly ? And is it not plain tiat 
the hands thus turned off would be ready for manufactures, 
cominetce, or the public? And is it nor evident that hands not: 
ready for thefe ufes, are, nationally fpeaking, worthlefs, fur-, 
ther than raifing produdts, which are here fuppofed to be railed 
by machines. 

The remainder of Mr. Lewis’s pamphiet is filled with very 
trivial remarks, and fome of thein too perfonal and reflecting 
on his adverlary, to be of any ufe to hs argument, and we © 
would recommend to Mr. Lewis to reconfider his fubjeSt, to 
multiply his enquiries, and to throw rather more candour into 
his expreffions of difapprobation: the difcuffion would do ho- 
nour to any pen if perfucd by enquiring out facts, inttead of 
endlefs unconvincing argument. 
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VIII. Mifellany Sermons: Extra&ed chiefly from the Works of Di 
vines of the laft Century. 4 Vols. 8vo. il. in boards. Cadell, 


a ang defign of this publication is to revive, and, us it were, 
modernize, certain works of genius, which were the pro- 
dutions chiefly of divines of the Jaft century ; not of thofe 
who are yet in the highelt efteem and reputation, but of others,. 
whofe works are almoft configned to oblivion. On this account, 
. the editor thinks, ‘ the revival of them may have fomething 
even of novelty to recommend it.’ Novelty, however, we 
will venture to fay, is not their only recommendation. The 
reader will find in them found fenfe and rational piety, deli- 
vered with becoming ferioufnefs, and unaffected fimplicity. 

It is well known, that the method of inftru&tion from the 
pulpit, fince the revival of literature in this kingdom, has un- 
dergone various changes. The very ingenious and judicious. 
editor of thefe difcourfes has given us the following fhort ac- 
count of the: mode of preaching from the beginning of the 
Reformation to the prefent time. 


‘ During the reigns of king Henry VIII. Edward VI, queen 
Mary, and queen Elizabeth, it was, from the circumftances of the 
times, merely controverfial; as it was alfoin a great meafure in 
the reign of king James I. but altered for the worfe, by an often- 
mation of learning, a quaintnefs of expreffion, and an affectation 
of puns and quibbles. In the former part of the reign of king 
Charles I. the fyle became more rational and temperate. But 
during that whole procefs of time, thofe fermons which kings and 
queens conftantly frequented and liftened to with attention, were 
what would have been thought at this day unfufferably tedious: 
and infipid. 

‘ Upon the downfall of epifcopacy, in the latter end of the 
reign of king Charles I, came in an unlettered tribe, who did not 
mend the matter at all. They did not indeed (for a very obvious 
reafon) weary the audience with Latin and Greek quotations from 
the fathers, but what they could they did; they ranfacked the 
Bible from one end to the other for proofs and illuftrations, which 
was an inexhauitible fund for eking out an. extemporary effufion to 
#uy given length; and an hour-giafs was placed by them, whereby 
to eitimate the quantity of their labour. 

‘ But though they preached extempore, yet it was not commonly 
without fome kind of preconceived pian, which contained the 
iketch and outiines of their intended difcourie; which, for the 
fake of ‘memory, -was Uivided and fubddivided into numberlefs 
branches. And thisindeed was the cafe in a great meafure of their 
more jearned predeceifors. To furnith out a fermon of an hour, 
or (as it fometimes happened) two hours long, it was neceflary 
to take a large compais, and divide the fubjeét into many heads, 
and *thole into others, and others again; and the fame notes of 
tranfition, as 2diy, 3dly, gthly, recurring overand over, the hearer 
was bewildered, and what was intended for perfpicuity became the 
eccafion of confufion. 


‘ The 
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_¢ The reign of Charles II. was efteemed, and not undefervedly, 
an age of learning; not from any extraordinary Mzcenas-like en- 
touragement from the prince, but from this caufe: during the 
ufurpation of Oliver Cromwel, moft of the clergy of liberal edu- 
cation and genius; being difplaced from their offices in the church, 
had leifure to apply thofe faculties to ftudy, which, if they had 
continued in their funétions, would have been employed in the 
fcenes of aétive life. Thefe, upon the reftoration of king Charles 
Il, fhone out with redoubled luftre. Thofe twelve years of ufurp- 
ation, which (fo far as one can judge from the printed difcouries 
of thofe times) did not produce one rational preacher, laid the 
foundation of a glorious fuperftructure in the next fucceeding pe- 
riod. But ftill the length of fermpns was not much diminithed, 
and in that age of diffipation began to be Jooked upon as a griev- 
ance. Infomuch that the hon. Robert Boyle compofed an efflay on 
purpofe of confolation againft jong fermons, but in the conclufion 
he takes occafion to wifh nevertheleis that the clergy would confine 
themfeives to their hour.~ Had he lived half a century longer, 
he would have found a confiderable reformation in this particular. 
Perhaps we’may be now haftening into the cther extreme. I¢ 
feemeth indeed to be fomewhat unaccountable, that a congre- 
gation, who would think themfelves cheated and ill-ufed, if they 
had not a fermon preached to them, yet will univerfally agree, that 
the fhorter it is, the better.” 

The writers, from whofe works thcfe difcourfes are feleMed, 
are, bifhop Taylor, Patrick, Hall, Wilkins, Kettlewell, Cla- 
gett, Outram, South, Sheriock, Pelling, Horneck, Barrow, 


Scott, Newcome; and Bray. | 

The editor, having extraied his materials, not only from 
fermons, but from various traé&ts on religious and moral fub- 
jeals, fuch as Kettlewell’s Meafures of Obedience, Taylor on 
Prophefying, Patrick’s Chriftan Sacrifice, &c. has thrown them 
into the form of fermons, by prefixing a text, and a fhort in- 
troduction. And where-ever there occurred any dark or obfo- 
lete expreffions, any fcholafiic difquifitions, unneceffary tau- 
tologies, and the like, he has taken the liberty to make fome 
little cotrections and defalcations. . 

In the firft, fecond, and fourth volume, we find five ex- 
cellent difcourfes by the editor, on the following fubjects, viz, 
On Drunkennefs, Pfalmody, God’s Infinite Knowledge, the 
Folly of Sin, and the Duty of Reftitution. 

The public is obliged to Dr. Burn for this ufeful compila- 
tion. 
—— — = 


FOREIGN ARTICLES. 


IX. Eloges des Académiciens de l Académie Royale des Sciences, morts 
depuis 1666, jufgu'en 1699. Par le Marquis de Condorcet, de la 
méme Académie et dela Societé Royale de Turin, 8vo. Paris. 

His {mall volume contains a worthy fupplement to the elegant 

= biographical and critical elogiums of academicians, fo fucceff- 

fully begun by Fontenelle, and afterwards continued by Meff. de 
Cc2 Mairan 
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Mairan and de Fouchy. The marquis de Condorcet has here cof 


jected memoirs concerning the lives of eleven members of the Pa- 
rifian Academy of Sciences, who died between the years 1666 and 
1699, and reviewed their literary merits. 

I. M. de la Chambre, author of feveral phyfical, metaphyfical, 
and political works, and for the univerfality and fecundity of his 
knowledge, a valuable member both of the French Academy, and 
of that of Sciences at Paris. 

If. Roberval, a contemporary and eminent rival of Des Cartes. 
who, in vain, objected againft fome particular confequences of 
that philofopher’s method, but proved fuperior to him in fome 
refearches concerning the centers of percuffion. 


Ramus had long befure founded a profeflorthip in the Royal Col- 


lege of the Univerfity at Paris, which was every third year to be 
put up as a prize to the emulation of the learned, The profeffor 
was to propole problems, and if thefe were more fatisfactorily 
folved by other than the profeflor himfelf, he was, by the foun- 
der’s will, obliged to refign his profefforfhip to his fuccefsful rival. 
Roberval was afterwards appointed to this lucrative profefforthip, 
and, in order to fecure its. pofleflion for life, kept his difcoveries 
to himfelf, 

III. M. Frenicle, a magiftrate and mathematician, who confined 
his fpeculations to algebraical problems. 

IV. The abbé Picard dedicated his ftudies to the pra&tical ma- 
thematics, direéted them rather to ufeful than to fublime or bril- 
liant inveftigations, and appears to have been more ambitious te 
deferve gratitude than admiration. 

V. Mariotte is faid to have been the firft French philofopher who 
applied himfelf chiefly to experimental phyfics. His work on the 
motion of waters, was founded on new experiments, and con- 
fidered asthe moft capital performance on that fubje&t. Perhaps 
it was ftill more interefting for the fagacity with which he made 
his experiments, and for the very judicious method with which he 
calculated and compared their refults with the principles. 

VI. Du Clos, phyfician in ordinary to the king, was known by 
his analyfis of mineral waters, and of a multitude of plants; and 
proved a great and fuccefsful promoter of chemiftry. 

VII. Blondel publifhed a parallel of Pindar and Horace, and 
a treatife on the art of throwing bombs or fhells. He fignatifed 
his fkill in architeéture by the mafterly conttruction of the tri- 
umphal arch at the gate of St. Denis at Paris; and wrote 2 
work on fortification, which has never been publifhed. His va- 
rious merits railed him to the place of director of the Academy 
of Archite&ture, the tit!e of a counfellor of ftate, and the rank 
of a marechal de camp. He was alfo fuccefsfully employed in 
feveral negociations. 

VIII. Charles Perrault. In his elogium we find the violent en- 
mity between him and the famous fatyrift Boileau accounted for. 
When thefe two learned men became firft acquainted with each 
other, Boileau had not yet publifhed any other work but Satires, 
Perrault, who centinually employed himfelf in feeking and un- 
ravelling new or ufeful truths, was unable to conceive how a man 


of fenfe could wafte his own life with embittering that of Cottin_ 


and de Pure; nor what right a man of wit and tafte had to infult 
thofe who happened to be deftitute of either. He, therefore, {poke 
with the contempt and indignation natural to an honelt and fen- 


fible heart, of Boileau’s Satires as of pleafantries cruel to their ma 
jects, 
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jects, ufelefs to all other men, and, of courfe, a very reprehenfi- 
‘ble employment for a man of fenfe, 

We are indeed apt to confider their conteft as that of folid fenfe 
and candour,, with wit and ridicule. 

Perrault’s reputation has rifen in the eftimation of unbiaffed 
judges, and Boileau’s has declined. The former is now acknow- 
ledged to have been an excellent architect, a profound naturalift, 
and an amiable character. The peryftile of the Louvre, the royal 
obfervatory, the tranflation of Vitruvius, and three volumes of 
memoirs on the natural hiftory of animals, were certainly more 
ufeful and interefting works than either the elaborate infults, or 
fulfome flatteries of his antagonift. | 

IX. Huygens, the famous mathematician whofe various merits 
are here accurately appreciated by Mr. de Condorcet. 

X. Charas, a man celebrated for his fkill in pharmacy and che- 
milftry. 

XI. The aftronomer Olaus Roemer, a native of Denmark, who, 
in 1675, firft demonftrated the progreflive motion of light, and cal- 
culated the meafure of its rapidity. 

To this collection of biographical] elogiums our author has fub- 
joined an alphabetical lift of all the members of the Parifian Aca- 
demy of Sciences, of whofe lives he was unable to procure fufli- 
cient memoirs. 


X. Detail des Succés de l’Etabliffement que la Ville de Paris a fait en 
Saveur des Perfonnes noyées. Avec les différentes Inftru€tions qui y font 
rélatives, et la Maniére dont on doit faire Ufage des Objets contenus 
dans la boéte, ou fe trouvent réunis les principaux Secours qu’on doit 
adminifirer aux noyés. On y a joint une Notice chronologique des dif- 
Sérens Ouvrages publiés fur cette Matiére depuis 1700. Par M. Pia, 
12mo. Paris. 


‘THE firft hint te this public fpirited and very charitable inftitution, 

was taken from a great number of fuccefsful attempts made in 
Swiflerland, and recommended to the attention of the ¥rench by 
the Jate M. Reaumur, The recovery of drowned perfons, efpe- 
cially of fuch as have Jain a confiderable time under water, can 
hardly be otherwife effeéted than by active remedies, fome inttru- 
ments, warm and dry cloaths, a fire, and acontiaual and fatiguing 
Jabour for feveral hours together. The city of Paris has appointed 
particular places, furnifhed chefts of phyfic and of inftruments, &c, 
propofed a reward for every fucee(sful attempt, and entruited a: 
philanthrope with the direétion of the whole charity. 

From his prefent publication it appears, that within five months 
only, twenty perfons bad been taken up from the river, molt of 
whom feemed entirely deprived of life; and that fixteen out of 
thele have been recovered, and reitored to life, to health, to their 
families, and the public. 

‘The 16th of June 1772, one René Huault, a journeyman baker, 
after fwimming twice acrofs the river, was drowned, and it was 
more than three quarters of an hour before his body could be found : 
he was taken up without fenfe, motion, or pulfe, and in the ttate 
of a perfon pronounced to be dead. He was carried to the corps 
de garde on the Ifle des Cignes; the ferjeants and foldiers admini- 
ftered to him the affiltances prefcribed in the city’s inftructions, 
which they had ready by them; they continued their esfdeavours 
for more than two bours before they perceived any fenfible effect; 


but then the drowmed perfon began to give evident figns of life, &c. 
ces and 
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and after having received for four days all the neeeflary eare and 
affiftance, he prefented himfelf to the bureau of the city, to return . 
his thanks, and declared that he had no idea of what had happen- 
ed to him relatively to, and during his paft ftate.’ 

What a pleafure, and what a charity! to’reftore perfons to life, 
on whofe labours the fupport and education of whole families may 
have depended! well may Mr. Pia, the zealous direétor of this 
charity, apply to himfelf the motto by which he has recommend- 
ed it to the notice of the provinces: Amplat etatem fuam vir bonus, 
quando longevitati confortium prodeft. \f there is any object worthy 
of rivalfhip, this furely isone. We therefore recommend this very 
interefting account to the attention and humanity of the public, in 
general, and efpecially to the city of London. — 
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FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


13. Eloge de Racine. Par M. dela Harpe. 8vo. Paris. 


1% this very elaborate panegyric M. de la Harpe attempts to 
prove Racine always and every where a creative genius, and to 
confute the common opinion of ‘his being greatly indebted to the 
ancients and to Corneille. | 
Be it then fo. But why fo many fevere ftri€tures on Corneille ? 


12. Ditorfo fopra gl Antichi, e vari Monumenti loro per Ufo dégl Alumni 
dell’ Elettoral’ Academia delle’ Bell’ Arti di Drefda di G. Cafanova, 
Profejore della Medefiima. 4to. In Lipfia. 

The collection of antiques here iljluftrated by the remarks of an 
excellent connoifieur and artift, had been purchafed from the gallery 
of Chigiat Rome, for 60,000 fcudis ; and increafed by a collection 
of ftatues fold by cardinal Alex. Albani to the late king Auguftus 
of Poland, for 10,000 fcudis. Their refpective beauties are here 
analifed for the inftruction of fignior Caflanova’s pupils at the elec- 
toral Academy of the Polite Arts at Drefden. 


23. Jo. Simonis, Hit. S. et Antig. Prof. Hall. Lexicon Manuale Gre- 
cum, in quo omnium Textus S.N.T. Greci Vocabulorum fignificatus 
generales et peciales proprit item et improprii explicantur, optima que- 
wis ex alits Lexicis Virorumgue doflorum Obfervationibus collef@a ex- 
hibentur, primitivorum Etyma exLL. OO. reftituuntur, integra Phrajfes 
illuftrantur, Nominum derivatorum difcrimen ex ipforum Formis, ut 
et Prapofitionum vis in compofitis accurate definitur, omnium Temporum 
Verborum exempla adducuntur,varie Obfervationes grammatica hinc 
inde interfperguatur, Anomalie, quantum fieri potuit, ad analogiam 
reducuntur, multifque aaeo Vocibus locifque obfcuris Lux affunditur. 8vo, 
Hale. . 

Profeflor Simonis has here proved himfelf to be much better ace 
quainted with the Chaldaic, Arabic, Syriac, and Perfian languages’ 
than with the genius of the Latin tongue; fince his Latin explicatiéns 
are generally barbarous, and often unintelligible to any reader who 
does not underftand German, 


14. A New Philofephical DiGionary. Vol. J. 8ve. (German.) 
The author of this work has adopted the plan of Voltaire’s Dic- 
tionnaire Philofophique, in publifhing feveral effays difpofed in an 
alphabetical order ; but at the fame time he has endeavoured to con- 
éute the doctrines advanced in that famous performance. 


14. Nox- 
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a5. Nouvelle Maniere de faire le Vin, pour toutes les Années, et ae re 

rendre meilleur que par toute autre Méthode, alUfage de tous les vig- 

_ mobles du Royaume, avec lePrécis, tant des Expériences qui ont été 

faitespar Ordre du Gouvernement en 1771 et 1772, gue de celles qui” 

depuis plufieurs Annés ont été répétées dans la Généralité de Paris, dans 

fa Bourgogne, /a Champagne, /’ Auvergne, /e Dauphine, /’ Or- 

léanois, da Picardie, @c. et en outre avec le Rapport du Corps des 

- Marchands de Vin de Paris, et l' approbation de la Faculté de Médecine. 
Par M. Maupin. 120. ‘Paris. 


We have already taken notice of M. Maupin’s meritorious at- 
tempts to ameliorate the feveral forts of wines: in this work they 
are not only continued, but extended, improved, and fupported 
by experjments made in different provinces and years, and always 
attended with fuccels. 


16. L’ Encyclopédie des Dieux et des Héros fortis des Qualités des quatre 
Elemens et de leur Quinteffence, fuivant la Science Hermétique, par M. 
Libois, 2 vols. Svo. Paris. 

According to this writer, Homer, Hefiod, &c. were adepts, 
who, under the name of divinities, have prefented us with a tableau 
of nature. The names of their gods and heros ought therefore not 
to be underftood literally, but meditated, in order to arrive at their 
true fenfe. 

To facilitate this new and hopeful branch of ftudy, our original 
writer has filled two volumes, or nearly 1200 pages, with abfolute 
nonfenfe, 

17. Lettres Athéniennes extraites du Portefcuille ad’ Alcibiade. 4 vols. 

12m0. Paris, 

Alcibiades is delineated as an agreeable debauchee in thefe 
fprightly and entertaining letters, which are faid to be written for 
the improvement of the morals and manners of Paris. 


18. Recherches fur les Habillemens des Femmes et des Enfars ; ou Exa- 
men de la Maniere dont il faut vétir lun et l'autre Sexe. Par M. 
Alphonfe le Roi, Medecin de la Faculté de Paris. 12m, Paris. 


The dangerous effects on health and life, refulting from the Eu- 
ropean cuftoms in treating children, and in confining growing and 
adult bodies by ftays, &c. are here difplayed in a ftriking light. 
What can, indeed, be thought more hurtful than to obftract the 
circulation of the blood by every poffible impediment; more ab- 
furd than to fetter every part of the body from the head to the foot 
by clofe ligatures, or more ridiculous than to be a flave and a vic- 
tim to fafhion, from the cradle to the grave? 

All thefe remonftrances have often been repeated in vain, yet fome 
individuals, at leaft, may perhaps find it their intereft to liften to 


reafon and to truth. 


19. Le Syfléme de la Fertilifation. Par M. Scipion Bexon, 8vo. 
: Nancy. 

The interior parts of the earth contain many ftrata of foils that 
need only be expofed to the air and fun, in order to be made fuf- 
ceptible of vegetation. Had as many fertilizing materials been 
dug out as there have been brute ones for buildings, mankind 
might perhaps have been twice as numerous, all the earth culti® 
vated, and many calamities prevented. But fince calcinable ftones 


and rocks can, in quantities, be changed into lime and earth, by 
Cc4 folar 
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folar fire only, Mr. Bexon propofes to apply the mirrour of Ar- 
chimedes, found again by M. de Buffon, and to furnith every village 
with fuch a mirrour for this purpofe. | : 
His thought is ingenious and bold: if praéticable, it might be- 
come one of the moft interefting principles of agriculture, and one 
of the moft capital improvements of human life. ig ob: 


20, Del leggere Libri di Metaffica e di Divertimento, Trattati due. Con 

' Prefacione fopra un Libro intitolato, De la Predication, par I’ Auteur. 
du Di&tionnaire Philofophique, aux Delices, 1766. Edizione Seconda, 
in Milano. &8vo. 


A colleétion of two we!l-meant treatifes, the one pointed againft 
the dangerous metaphyfical notions of modern infidels; the other 
Jevelled at the multitude of corrupt tales, anecdotes, and novels, 
The rev. father Roberti proceeds fo far as to profcribe even harm- 
lefs novels, Fortunately there are fome that are better than harm- 
I¢fs, and more edifying and inftructive than many ‘volumes of 
cafuiltry. ) 


21. Oeuvres de Molitre, avec des Remarques grammaticales, des Aver- 
tigemens et des Obfervations fur chaque Piece.’ Par M. Bret. 6 Vols. 
vo. (with Decorations.) Paris. 


An elegant and correct edition of the works of Moliere, with 
thirty-three plates. Mr. Bret's preliminary difcourfe contains a ge- 
neral idea of comedy, confidered in itfelf and in its relations to 
the manners of the French nation, and of Moliere’s way of imi- 
tating the ancient Greek and Latin poets ; the life of Moliere written 
by Voltaire, and Mr. Bret’s fupplement to it. Every dramatic 
piece is preceded by an advertifement containing its hiftory and 
general character: and to each the editor has fuljoined fome 
jdicious critical obfervations on its beauties and defects. The 
grammatical notes are apparently the produ¢tion of another 
writer, and defigned for’ the inftruétion of youth and fo- 
reigneys. 
a2. Le Tréfor dy Parnaffe, ou le plus joli des Recueils. 6 Vols. 120. 


Paris. 


A great part of the pieces cortained in this collection is felected 
from the works of the belt French poets; and fuch as are here’ pub- 
lithed for the firft time feem not unworthy of appearing in their 
company. ' yey 


33. Traité de |’ Exploitation des Mines. Oulon décrit les Situations des 
Mines, Art d entailler la voiite et les filons, de former les Puits et les 
Galleries, de procurer del Air aux fouterreins, den vuider les Eaux, 
délever les Roches et les Mines au jour, et de percerla Terre: avec 
un Traité particulier fur la Préparaticn et le Lavage des Mines. Le 
tout traduit de l’ Allemand, par M. Monnet. 4to. (wiih 24 Plates.) 
Paris. : 

This very important and ufeful work is one of the fruits of Mr. 
Monnet’s travels; it bas been collected out of the belt works pub- 
lifhed in Germany on the fubject, digefted, methodized, ‘and com- 
mented upon by the editor, and publifhed by order of the French 
povernment. is I 


24. Traitg 
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a4. Craité de la Fonte des Mines, par le Feu du Charbon de Terre, ou 
" Iraité de la Confiruétion et Usage des Fourneaux propres a !a Fonte et 
Affinage des Métaux et des Mineraux, par le Feu.du Charbon: de 
erre, avec la Maniére de rendre ce Charbon propre aux mémes U/ages 
auxquels on emploie le Charbow de Bois. Par M. de Genflane, Con- 
ceffionnaire des Mines d° Alface et Comté de Bourgogne, Corre pend 
ant del Academie Royale des Sciences, 2 Vols. 4to. (with 76 elegant 
and accurate Plates. ¥* Paris, 


Mr. de Genffane has vifited the mines in France, England, Spain, 
Holland, Saxony, and Poland, in order to obferve their various 
methods, and to concentrate the advantages of them all in his 
own, which ‘has proved fuccefsful in practice, has been adopted 
by many adminiftrators of mines, &c. and has been highly ap- 
proved of by the committee of the Academy of Sciences, whohave 
examined his work, =~ 


25. Eloge de J. B. Colbert. Difcours qui a remporté le Prix de I’ Aca- 

demie Frangoife, pour l Année 1773. %vo. Paris. 

A judicious tribute paid to real merit, by manly fenfe and elo- 

uence. 

26. Défeription méthodique d°une Collection de Minéraux, du Cabinet de 
M.D.R.D. L’Ouvrage, ox lon donne de noyvelles Idées fur la For- 
mation & la Décompofition des Mines, avec un court expofé des Senti- 
ments des Mineralogiftes les plus connus fur la Nature de chaque éfpéce, 
le Minéralifateur qui s°y rencontre, et la Quantité de Métal qu'elle pro-~ 
duit. Par M. de Rome de L’Ifle, del’ Académie Eledforale des Sciences 

_ utiles de Mayence. 8vo0. Paris. 

Mr. Rome de L’Ifle is already, from bis Effay on Cryftallography, 
known to be a very ingenious and accurate obferver of the opera- 
tions and productions of nature. In this work he offers us a ju- 
dicious and interefting account of the great variety of alterations 
produced in ores and minerals by many concurrent caufes. 


27. Didtionnaire raifonné univerfel des Arts et Métiers, contenant I’ Hif- 
toire, la Defcriptton, la, Police des Fabriques and Manufa@ures, de 
France, & des Pays Etrangers: Ouvrage ulile a tous les Citoyens. 
Nouvelle Edition, corrigée et confiderablement qugmentée d’apres les 
Mémoires & les Procédgs des Artifies; reviie et mife en Ordre par M, 
P Abbé Jaubert, del’ Academie Royale des Sciences de Bourdeaux. 
4 Vols. 8vo. Paris. 


This very ufeful and commodious work has indeed been not only 
greatly augmented, fince at firit it confifted of two volumes only, 
but it has alfo been confiderably improved, and exhibits a judicious 
abftract of the principal works on every fubject. It is rendered ftill 
more ufeful by the addition of the following : 


28. Vocabulaire Technique, ou Di@ionnaire raifonné de tous les Termes 
ufités dans les Arts & Metiers. One Vol. of 600 Pages. 8ve. Paris. 


To which an hiltorical index, containing the names of the firtt 
inventors, and an account of the fucceffive improvements, the pro- 
grefs of arts, and the various materials employed in every art and 
rade, has been fubjoined. 


29. L’Art du Potier de Terre. Par M. Duhamel du Monceau, de 


Académie Royal des Sciences. Paris. Folio. 84 Pages print, and 17 
Plates. ni NP anor: gl 


Containing an accurate and explicit account of the prgceedings 
of the French and Englifh potters. 
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30. Poems by Mr. Jefferfon, 800... 2s. 6d. Griffin. 


This volume confifts of the following pieces : A Vernal Ode; 
an Ode on the Death of a favourite Hawk; Melcour, an Ode 
in two parts ; Sappho, an Ode; an Epiftle to Delia in the Coun- 
try ; the Wanderer, an Ode; an Ode written in a Garden ; an 
Evening Ode; the Fate of Genius, an Elegy ; and an Elegy to 
the Memory of an unfortunate Gentleman. 

There is harmony in the numbers, and a delicacy in the fen- 


timents of this writer. 
An extract from the Ode written in a Garden: 


6 Lo! where a painted infect nigh, 
Its vivid wings expands, 

And frolicks o’er a pheafant’s eye, 
Or on a lily ftands. 

*Tis thus the youth, elate and vain, 

Haunts brilliant fcenes in Pleafure’s reign, 
And roves from fair to fair ; 

Thus in a light illufive dream, 

He’s borne from filken fcheme to {cheme, 
With felf-admiring air. 


How fruitlefs are the care and joy 
That fill his life’s poor play ! 
Methinks he’s but a trivial toy, 
That life a reftlefs day. 
Like yonder beds the proud, the great, 
Difplay the fplendor of their ftate, ~ 
In Fortune’s fickle fun: 
Awhile they dazzle Wonder’s eye, 
Then droop, and fade away, and die 
Too often ere their noon. : 


The polyanth and modef worth 
In milder fcenes delight, 
And bring their feveral graces forth, 
Lefs glaring to the fight: 
Beneath the hedge-row violets grow, 
And in no varying colours blow, 
Yet {cent the vernal gale: 
Diffuiing influence fweet around ; 
Great and ingenious minds are found 
In life’s fequefter’d vale.’ 


Though thefe pieces have not every where an equal degree of 
merit, yet from this little fpecimen, the reader may form a ge- 
neral idea of the whole, as he would of the ordinarv productions 
of a rofe-tree, or a root of violets, by two or three of their 
flowers, indifcriminately colleéted. 


31. The 
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The Kentifh Cricketers: A Poem. By a Gentleman. Being g 

P* Reply to alate Publication of @ Parody on the Ballad of Chevy-- 

Chace ; intituled, ** Surry Triumphant : or the Kentifh Men’s De- 
feat.” ato. 1s. Law. 

In this attempt to vindicate the Kentifh men from the fhame 

of a defeat at a late cricket-match, the author has betrayed his 


‘own deficieney of poetical talents. ‘The following couplet may 


ferve as an example. 


* Where the fweet lawn, with fhady trees, 
Encompafs’d round—fenfation’s pleafe ! 


In the whole courfe of our reading, we do not remember ever | 
to fee the word plea/e ufed before as.a fubftantive noun ; but 
what grammatical innovations may a pregnant genius not intros 


duce ? 
/SDRAMATICAL, 


32. The Martyrdom of Ignatius. A Tragedy. Written in the 
Year 1740. By the late John Gambold, M, A. . 80." 25. 
Cadell. 


St. Ignatius was a difciple of the apoftles, as St. Chryfoftom 
informs us *. Upon the death of EKuodius he was appointed 
bifhop of Antioch ; in which office he continued forty years. 
During the third perfecution, which was in the reign of Trajan, 
A. D. 107, having maintained the Chriftian faith, even in the 
prefence of the emperor, he was condemned to be expofed to 
the wild beafts in the amphitheatre at Rome. While he was 
upon this journey, loaded with chains, he wrote his Letters, 
which are ftill extant, to the Chriflians of Ephefus, Magnefia, 
Tralles, Rome, Philadelphia, Smyrna, and that to Polycarp. 

Soon afier he arrived at Rome he was Jed into the amphi- 
theatre; and the lions did their work fo effectually, that they 
left but a few fragments of his body, the greater and harder 
part of his bones, which were carried to Antioch tT. 

The author of this Tragedy has adhered to hiftory; and has 
therefore prefented to oir view this venerable martyr, with 
Polycarp, the deacons and meffengers of the churches, and 
others, who attended him at Antioch, Smyrna, and Rome. 

This piece contains many pious and heroic fentiments, agree- 
able to the characters of Ignatius and Polycarp, and the Letters 
of the former. But, as a dramatic compofition, it will not bear 
to be examined by the itrift rules of criticifm. 


* Homil. in &. Ignat. tom. i. p. 499. 
+ The throwing of perfons to wild beafts was never put in exe- 
cution, but upon the vileff and moft defpicable malefactors, in 
crimes of the higheft nature. Yet this was the common doom of 
the primitive Chriftians ; ; and to the accounts of their fufferings we 
chiefly owe the knowledge of this punifhment. The phrafe, ad 
beftias dari, is applied to thofe criminals,’ who were condemned to — 
ficht with the beaits, as well as to thofe who were delivered to them 
to be devoured. See Calvin. ad voc. Ad beftias daris 
33+ The 
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33 Albumazar. 4 Comedy. At it is now revived at the Theatrte 
Royal in Drury-Lane. With Alterations. A New Edition, 
8vo. 1s. Becket. 

The original, from which this play was taken, is an Italian 
comedy, intitled, L’?Aftrologo, written by Battifta Porta of 
Naples, and printed at Venice in 1606. Battifta is well known 
for his writings in mathematics, aftrology, magic, phyfiognomy, 
&c. He died in 161s. 

This comedy is faid to have been tranflated by one Mr. Tom- 
kins, fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. It was aéted fer 
the entertainment of king James in that Univerfity, March 9, 
1614. In Hyde’s Catalogue of the Bodieian Library, we find 
an edition of it in quarto, printed at London, in 1615. 

It is improved in feveral places by the tranflator : but the 

Jot is the fame with that of the Aftrologer; and the Dramatis 

Perfonz mofltly the fame, except that 7rzncalo in the Englifh is 

called in the Ixalian Vignerolo, a yine-dreffer. 

Dryden, ina prologue, which he wrote for the revival of 
Albumazar, confiders it as the original of Ben Jonfon’s Al- 
chymift : 

* Subtle was got by this Albumazar ; 
His Alchymift by our Aftrologer.’ 


The Alchymift was acted jn 1610, and therefore could not be 
borrowed from the Aftrologer ; unlefs we fuppofe, that the au- 
thor took his idea from Battifta Porta. But the plot, the cha- 
raéters, and incidents of thefe two comedies are fo different, 
that our countryman cannot be fairly accufed of plagiarifm. 
What feems to corroborate this opinion is the following motto 
to the Alchymift, in which the author boldly claims the merit 
of originality : 





petere indé coronam, 
Unde prids nulli velarint tempora mufe. — Luer. i. 928. 


However this may be, both thefe comedies are excellent in 
their way. Albumazar was revived by Mr. Garrick in 1747, 
when it was received with general approbation.—It appears, in 
its prefent form, to great advantage. 


34. The Deferter 3 @ new Mufical Drama, as it is performed at the 
Theatre- Royal in Drury-Lane. 8vo. 15. Becket. 


This is an alteration of a French piece entitled Le Deferteur, 
which was well received on the theatre at Paris. In its original 
form, however, it was liable to feveral obje€tions, which Mr. 
Dibdin has endeavoured to preclude. He has likewife enriched 


it with fome new fongs, and rendered it an agreeable entertain- 
ment. 


VN OVELOS. 
35- Memoirs of the celebrated Mifs Ann C 
ss. Rofon. 





y» 2 vols. 12m 


This lady’s memorialift has made a little volume by picking 
up all the anecdotes he could find relating to his heroine in 


Newl- 
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Newfpapers and Magazines, and putting them together without 
any regular order in the arrangement. They may, however, 
prove amufing to thofe who love fuch reading—on a rainy 
day. 


36. The Prudential Lovers ; or tke Hiffory of Harry Harper. 2 
wols, 1zmo. 6s. Bell. 


Your very pradential lovers are generally very dull lovers, 
and thofe under our confideration are not the brighteft we have 
met with. 


37. Cecilia; or the Eaftern Lowers. 12m0, 35. Bladon. 


Eaftern Lovers ? The author might as well have called them 
Northern, Southern, or Weftern \overs, for he has not diltin- 
guifhed them by any ftriking marks of Orientali/m. The truth 
is they are mere French lovers: but it is by no means clear 
that they will figure away with much ec/at in England. 


38. The Fatal Connexion. By Mrs. Fogerty. 2 vols. t2me. 51. 
. Bladon, 

Whether Mrs. Fogerty 3s a real or a fititious perfonage, is 
of no fort of confequence to the public; of lefs confequence is 
the production under her name, which has very little to re- 
commend it to their attention. 


39 Memoirs of Colonel Digby and Mi/s Stanley. By Mrs. Fo- 
gerty. 2 Vols. 12mo. ¢s. Snagg. 


Mrs. Fogerty has certainly a prolific brain, but fhe breeds fo 
faft, that the brats which fhe produces are not likely to live, 
having but wa/sy conftitutions. To write faf, and to write 
well are two very different things ; but many readers who have 
voracious appetites, and who are contented with mere bufine/s in 
works of this kind, may meet with amufement in the two vo- 
lumes now under our infpetion: but thofe whoexpeét to find that 
bufinefs of an interefting nature, and conducted in a mafterly: 
manner, will be, moft probably, difappointed. 


40. Hadley-Grove; or the Hiffory of Sir Charles Davers, ana 
the fair jefica. 2 Vols. t2mo. 6s. Rofon. 
This novel, apparently the production of a female hand, is 
faperior to the foregoing ; though it cannot be faid to merit a 
very extraordinary encomium. 
41. All’s Right at Laff. 2 Vols. 12mo. 65. Noble. 
This novel is agreeably written. The authore/; feems to have 
endeavoured to imitate the ftyle and manner of the ingenious 
Jady who has fo agreeably entertained the public with her Julia 
Mandeville, and Emily Montague. She follows Mrs. B. (but 
hand pafibus equis, in her Canadian Tour, There isin it, 
however, many ftrokes of pathos and hymour. 


6 42. The, 
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42. The Difinterefied Marriages 2 Vols. 12mo. 6s. Noble. 

In this mercenary age, the fexes will, in fpite of all the 
novel-writers can fay, marry more for money than love; nay; 
the frequent difappointmente which thefe meet with who enter 
the marriage ftate with views merely lucrative, are not fufficient 
warnings. If the author of this novel expeéts to make his 
readers aét in a difinterefted manner, when matrimony engages 
their attention, he will be, in all human probability, very 
much difappointed; however, as he has endeavoured to 
fhew the ill confequences refulting from a conjugal conneétion, 
without the exiftence of love on both fides, his laudable 
efforts deferve commendation; and if his fictitious fcenes are 
erafed with attention, they may prove ferviceable to many pers 
fonages, both of the mafculine and feminine gender in real life. 


Deki Vo ANA Pe BW 

43. Divine Truth Refeued: or, the Dodirine of the adorable Tri- 

nity vindicated. By J. W. 8vo. 6d. Keith. 

This writer, whofe name is John Weir, is a humble adyo- 
cate for what he calls ‘ the effentiality, perfonality, and eternal 
co-equality of the Father, Son, and Holy Gho&.’ The follow- 
ing fhort quotation will be fufficient to give the difcerning rea- 
der a proper idea of his character and abilities. 

¢ Some might impute my attempt to price, which I will not 
clear myfelf of ; yet humbly fay, that it was with a view to 
the glory of a precious Chritt; and though the gentleman hath 
by far the advantage, being arrayed with all the glittering ar- 
mour of profound Jearning, while I can only appear like weak 
David, having no fkill in that fort of artillery: yet like him, 
Tl would come in the name of the Lord Ged of Ifrael, and with 
the ftone taken out of the mountain without hands, (and with- 
out the hand or help of man) it hall break in pieces the great 
image of human wifdom, carnal and devilifh reafoning, which 
oppofeth itfelf to the knowledge and glory of Chritt.’ 

44. A Serious Addre/s to Samuel Fifher, of Norwich ; concerning 
the Errors charged upon him by the fiititious Quaker, filing hime 
felf Timothy Harmlefs. By John Johnfon. 8vc. 6d Gurney: 
Mg,Fifher appears to have been charged with feveral errors, 

and improprieties in his condut, by a writer who calls himfelf 

Timothy Harmlefs. The author of this Addrefs, thinking it a 

difingenuous proceeding to attack a perfon’s chatadler ludicroufly 

and farcaftically under a fiGtitious name, gravely and openly 
expoftulates with Mr. Fifher, on fome of thofe errors of which 
he finds him accufed by the pretended Quaker. 

45. The Power of Mufich, and the particular Influence of Church- 
Mufick : a Sermon preached in the Cathedral Charch of Wor- 
celter, at the Anniverfary Me:ting cf the Choirs of Worcetter, 
Hereford, axd Gloucefter, Sept. 8,1773. By John Rawlins, 
4.M. 8vo. 6d. Rivington. 

*The author confiders the antiquity of mufic, its influence 
over the paflions, and its tendency to promate ‘ a rational fpirit 
of 
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of devotion.” The fubje& is treated with ingenuity and learn- 
ing, and the arguments illuftrated by quotations from the 
Greek and Roman writers, as well as the Scriptures. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


46. Indices Tres Vocum fere omnium gue occurrunt, I. In Diony fii 
Longini Commentario de Sublimitate, et in’ ejufdem Fragmentis. 
LI. In Bunapii Libello de Vitis Philofophorum et Sopbiftarum. 
III. In Hierochis Commentario in Pythagore Aurea Carmina. 
Concinnavit Robertus Robinfon. 8vo. 25. 6d. in /oeets. Payne. 


' ‘Thefe Indexes are compiled upon the plan recommended by 
the late ingénious and learned Mr. Merrick. ‘There can be no 
doubt concerning their utility. This poiot is amp'y difplayed 
in a letter from Mr. Merrick to Mr. Warton, and is evident 
to every man of learning, We have examined the accuracy of 
thefe three, in about fifty words; and have difcovered no error. 
The Index of Longinu’s js adapted to the 8vo edition of Pierce, 
1732; that of Eunapius to Commelin’s Svo, 1616; and that of 
Hittocles to Pet. Needham’s BVO, 17096 


47. The Strangér? Afiftant and Guide to Bath: containing an Aco 
count of the Situation’ of the Place; of tae Hot Springs there, 
their feveral Qualities and Impregnations, the Diforders to which 

- they aré adapted, and Jome Cautions re/pefing their Use, as taken 
internally, or ufed as Baths.’ Also, an Account of the Public 
Amufements there; of the feveral Public “Buildings and Inftf# 
tutions; of the Police of the City, and Conflitution of its Corpo- 
ration, &c, &c. Sv. t.-—with a Plan of Bath 15.64. Crowder. 

- ‘The contents of this pamphlet being fo fully fpecified in the 
title-page, we have only to obferve, that it canpot fail of prov- 
ing highly ufeful to thofe who are ftrangers at Bath. It is not 
to be juppofed, however, that what is here*delivered refpe&ing 
the ufe of the Bath waters can in any dégréé’ preciude the’ ex- 
pediency of having recourfe to medical advice for more parti- 
cular inftra&tidns on that fubjett. -With regard to the other 
points of information, ‘this Guide is fufictently explicit. 

48. Some brief Remarks upon Mr. Jacob's Treatise on Wheel-Cars 
riages. By Daniel Bourn. &vo. Price the Sixth Part of Six 
Shiilings. Crowder. , 


In thefe Brief Remarks upon Mr. Jacob’s Treatife on Wheel- 
€arriages, the author, Mr. Daniel Bourn, objects to almok, 
every article of that production, and farther affures us, that 
the numberlefs errors contained therein, would require an an- 
fwer (were it- merely to touch upon them all) as large as the 
original. How far this may be the cafe we will not prefume to 
determine, yet thus much we will venture to affirm, that. it, 
would require more than double the number of pages in Mr. 
Rourn’s pamphlet, sto explore the meaning (if any) contained 
in thofe remarks upon the abovementioned cen eg 
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Jacob, indeed, fpeaks of vis inertiz and momentum in fuch # 
manner 4s plainly fhews he does not rightly underftand the fub- 
ject; and his furious antagonift, on the other. hand, neither 
underftands thofe philofophical principles, or even believes in 
their exiltence’; this is clear from his own words, for he calls 
the former a quaint bugbear, and the latter an active fpirit, 
which, according to Mr. Bourn’s doétrine of wheel-carriages, 
act as follows: * At the firft onfet to motion, indeed, in the 
morning, or if the cattle ftop to perform any of the offices of 
nature, this naughty {prite wis inertia, hangs a little heavy be- 
hind the wapgon, but as foon as the cattle give one good pull, 
away he flinks off, and a very ative handy fpirit, called mo- 
mentum, fteps in, and takes his place, whole friendly affittance 
is exaétly equipollent to the hang-back mifchief of his oppo- 
nent.’ 

It will readily appear to the reader of thefe Brief Remarks, 
that Mr. Bourn is (in his Own opinion) the only perfon now 
living properly qualified to treat upon this important fubje& ; 
for this reafon we are apt to think tha: Meff. Martin and Fer- 

ufon, of Fleet-Street, have lately taken the liberty to difplay 
their knowledge, or:rather want of it, accordmg to Mr. Bourn, 
concerning wheel-carriages. ‘ For with regard to this fubject, 
fays Mr. Bourn, they are conftantly mifleading their auditors, 
though I know they are very fenfible gentlemen, and that their 
le€&tures are well adapted for public improvement ; yet, with 
re{pect to wheel-carriages,’ Ah! there is the the rub, ‘ they are 
greatly deficient.’ | 

The works (we mean the written ones only) of thefe con- 
tending wheelers, are very infignificant and uninterefting to the 
public. 

49- Maxims for playing the Game of Whiff ; with all neceffary 

Calculations and Laws of the Game. 8vo. 25. Payne. 

In the preface to this fmall treatife, the author remarks that: 
‘ the game of whift is fo happily compounded betwixt chance 
and fkill, that it is generally efteemed the moft curious and en- 
tertaining of the cards, and is therefore become a favourite 
amufement to perfons of the firft confequence, and the moft 
diftinguifhed abilities ; the great variety of hands and critical 
cafés arifing from fuch a number of cards, renders the game fo 
nice and difficult, that much time and prattice has heretofore 
been neceffary to the obtaining a tolerable degree of knowledge 
in it.’ 

The work itfelf contains a fet of maxims for playing at 
whift, under which the author has ingenioufly ranged a great 
variety of plain and ufeful rules for attaining a complete 
knowledge of that game : he has likewife fubjoined a very exact 
table of the chances for winning in any propoféd circumflance 
of play, -and concludes this little elegant tra with the laws to 
be obferved in playing the game of whifly as they are laid 
down by the celebrated Mr. Hoyle. 
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